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A CLASH between armed forces of Egypt and Israel 

near Gaza on the evening of February 28, with 
the two sides giving different accounts of the events, 
has formed the basis of a complaint by Egypt to the 
Security Council. Egypt asserts that Israelis killed 
thirty-nine persons, wounded thirty-two and destroyed 
military installations in a “brutal act of aggression” 
which seriously threatens the peace and security of 
Egypt in that area. The assault, Egypt claimed, was in 
flagrant violation of the Egyptian-Israeli General Ar- 
mistice Agreement. 


The complaint was made to the Council on March 1. 
The next day Egypt requested a meeting of the Coun- 
cil, as a matter of urgency, to consider the complaint 
without delay. A meeting was called for March 4. 


On March 3, Israel asked that an Israeli complaint 
against Egypt be considered at that meeting. The Israeli 
complaint alleged that there had been continuous viola- 
tions by Egypt of the General Armistice Agreement and 
of resolutions of the Council, to the danger of interna- 
tional peace and security. These included attacks by 
regular and irregular armed forces against Israeli armed 
forces; assaults by raiders on lives and property in 
Israel; failure to adopt and enforce effective measures 
against such acts; assertion of the existence of a state 
of war and the exercise of active belligerency against 
Israel, particularly the maintenance and enforcement 
of blockade measures; warlike propaganda and threats 
against the territorial integrity and political independ- 
ence of Israel; and refusal to seek agreement by nego- 
tiations for an effective transition from the existing 
armistice to peace. 

The Council placed the two complaints on its agenda 
but adjourned to await a report by Major-General 
E. L. M. Burns, Chief of Staff of the United Nations 
Truce Supervision Organization in Palestine, and a 
decision by the Egyptian-Israeli Mixed Armistice Com- 
mission on the Gaza events. 

At an emergency meeting of that Commission on 
March 6, a resolution was adopted condemning Israel 
for the “prearranged and planned attack ordered by 
Israeli authorities.” The resolution had been submitted 
by the Egyptian delegation which, together with the 
Chairman of the Commission, voted in favor of it. The 
Israeli delegation voted against. 

A resolution submitted by the Israeli delegation was 
not adopted. This would have found that a running 


fight had occurred as a result of an ambush of an 
Israeli security patrol by an Egyptian armed force with- 
in Israeli territory and would have blamed Egypt for 
the incident. Only the Israeli delegation voted for this 
resolution. The Egyptian delegation voted against and 
the Chairman abstained because the investigation report 
made by United Nations military observers had stated 
that no definite evidence could be found of a fight in 
the area where Israel claimed it had taken place. The 
Chairman also stated that he could not consider the 
attack against the military camp in Gaza as an outcome 
of a “running fight” between Israeli and Egyptian 
patrols. 

The senior Israeli delegate indicated that both deci- 
sions of the Mixed Armistice Commission would be 
appealed to the Special Committee provided for under 
the General Armistice Agreement. 


Disarmament 


A new round of private talks among the five powers 
principally involved in the question of disarmament 
opened at Lancaster House in London on February 25. 


Representatives of Canada, France, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United States, meeting as 
a Subcommittee of the Disarmament Commission, held 
nineteen meetings in London in 1954 but failed to 
come up with any agreed solution of the problem of 
disarmament. The impasse, which had existed since the 
days when the United Nations first took up this question 
in 1946, seemed still to persist. 

However, the meetings now in progress are in re- 
sponse to a resolution jointly sponsored by the five 
powers themselves which the Assembly adopted unani- 
mously last November. 

At the adjournment of the ninth regular session of 
the General Assembly, at which this resolution was 
passed, it was generally agreed that the Subcommittee 
would open its talks this year under more favorable 
auspices than when it first met in 1954. 

The Subcommittee’s meetings have been held behind 
closed doors. A report will be issued when the session 
ends. Thus far, no date has been set on which to wind 
up the meetings. 

(Continued on page 54) 





URING August and September last year a United Nations 
Visiting Mission toured the British-administered Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika. In the course of a crowded itinerary the 
Mission talked with administrative officials, tribal leaders and 
representatives of many African organizations. Its impressions of 
conditions and prospects in this, the largest of the eleven 
Trust Territories, were contained in a lengthy report presented 


to the current session of the Trusteeship Council. 
A review of the Mission’s report, 


together with the observations of the Administering Authority 
thereon, and statements made by two spokesmen from the territory, 
appears on the following pages. The Council’s debate and 

its own conclusions and subsequent recommendations on 


Tanganyika will be reviewed in our next issue. 


TANGANYIKA— 


A’ old Swahili proverb which roughly translated 

means “haste has no blessing” is often cited by 
tribal elders in Tanganyika who fear that a passion for 
speed might destroy many of their cherished traditions. 
But, while the witch doctor still has influence in the 
remote highland villages of this vast and geographically 
diversified territory, young Africans in Dar es Salaam 
and other large towns are calling for faster progress in 
their political emancipation. They clamor for more and 
better education—especially at the secondary school 
level—more experts to teach them the “know how” of 
modern techniques in agriculture and industry, a greater 
share in territorial and local government. 

This is one of the main themes emerging from the 
report of a United Nations Visiting Mission which 
toured the Trust Territory last year. In its appraisal of 
current conditions in Tanganyika the Mission recognizes 
the many problems facing the Administering Authority 
—the United Kingdom—and the fact that overall prog- 
ress has gathered increasing momentum in the past 
eight years. But the leit motif of the Mission’s survey is 
that development, particularly in the political field, is 
still slow and that a faster tempo should now be possible 
to speed the territory along the road to self-government 
or independence—the goal set by the Charter for peo- 
ple in Trust areas. 

The Mission was composed of the following mem- 
bers appointed by the Trusteeship Council: John 
Stanhope Reid, of New Zealand; Rafael Eguizabal, of 
El Salvador; Rikhi Jaipal, of India, and Mason Sears, 
of the United States. 

A critical view of many of the Mission’s observa- 
tions has been taken by the Administering Authority, 
which has opposed a number of the major recommen- 


Land in Transition 


dations. Differing views have also been submitted by 
the spokesmen of organizations in Tanganyika who 
have recently appeared before the Council (see pages 
12-13). 

During its six weeks’ tour of the territory the Mission 
met and talked with all segments of the population. 
Indeed, its 290-page report emphasizes that most 
of its attention was devoted to people, rather than 
to institutions. The visit was widely publicized by the 
Administering Authority and all who wished to ap- 
proach the Mission or make their views known to it 
in writing had full freedom to do so. 

In its journey through the territory’s eight provinces 
—a journey which took it along the traditional Arab 
caravan trails to the shores of Lake Victoria and 
the lower slopes of snowcapped Kilimanjaro—the Mis- 
sion everywhere encountered a keen interest by the 
Africans in territorial affairs and a capacity to express 
their individual views on matters most closely concern- 
ing them. The exchanges with spokesmen of political 
parties and tribal leaders often produced personal 
grievances or complaints against a neighboring tribe 
over some commercial transaction. 

Most of the Mission’s contacts with the local people 
were at open barazas (public meetings). These are 
colorful affairs, conducted perhaps under the banana 
palms of the sophisticated Bahaya tribe, in the local 
newspaper office of the Chagga coffee growers, or be- 
neath the thatched roofs of village courthouses. Some- 
times, the meetings were prefaced by displays of tribal 
dancing. 

It was at Tabora, commercial centre and capital of 
the Western Province, that the Mission attended the 
largest baraza of its tour. Here, it faced a lively crowd 
of Africans, tightly packed on benches, or lining the 








The historic meeting of Livingstone and Stanley, 
at Ujiji on the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 


whitewashed walls. Many were dressed, wholly or 
partly, in European-style clothes, but white gowns and 
red fezzes suggested Moslem influence in this and many 
other parts of Tanganyika near the old Arab trading 
routes. Chiefs and headmen filled the seats in front, but 
it was the ordinary people, rising one after another at 
a nod from the African liwali in the chair, who did 
most of the talking, all in the Swahili tongue. 

There were complaints about school and license fees, 
rent restrictions, produce prices, African wages, over- 
crowded trains, conditions in the hospital, and lack 
of street lighting in the African part of the town. Often 
they were prefaced by an expression of appreciation 
to the authorities: “The Government does much for us, 
but 


A mountainous stretch of the 200-mile long Morogoro-lringa road, expected to be completed by 1956. This is an 
important link in the territory’s £16,000,000 road construction program. In 1954 the territory had more taan three 
thousand miles of main roads and about eleven thousand miles of district or secondary roads. 





It was the Tabora group who had most to say about 
the general political development of the territory. They 
did not like the restriction on the participation of civil 
servants in politics. They said that with very few ex- 
ceptions only Africans who had had a good education 
were employees of the Government, and to remove 
them from politics—at least until a few more years 
had passed and except perhaps for Africans in the 
police and other “sensitive” branches—was to run the 
risk of leaving behind a “mob” without responsible 
leadership. 

At a baraza in the more rural setting of Nzega in the 
Western Province, the local chief gathered about two 
hundred tribespeople before the Mission. There were 
a few women, wrapped in vividly colored cottons, but 
it was the men who did all the talking. Here they fol- 
lowed, by tradition, an intriguing kind of parliamentary 
procedure by waiting until they caught the eye of a 
recognized “listener,” who stood in the centre. The 
wishes expressed were few and mostly simple: they 
needed more water supplies, said one; others asked for 
more education, better livestock and produce prices 
(by encouraging more buyers to compete with “those 
who are trying to swindle us”) and help for Africans 
to run trading shops and cooperatives. 

One speaker had nothing but gratitude for the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to clear the tsetse fly and teach 
the farmers the use of manures. Another was indignant 
with his people for spending too much money on witch 
doctors when hospital care was available at very little 
cost. Another man felt that children should be admitted 
to school at an earlier age so that they could finish their 


education in time to get married at twelve or thirteen 
years of age. Yet another aroused laughter, in which 
he joined, by asking the Mission to settle a land dispute 
between him and his uncle. 


Post-War Progress 


Through talks with the people and officials in all 
parts of the territory the Mission gathered that in the 
first eight years of the post-war period the progress of 
the African has reached very high levels in certain 
areas. The momentum of development seems so well 
established that the Mission considers there is “every 
reason to expect it to gather more speed from year to 
year.” 

At the same time the Mission found that among 
better educated Africans, who are in a position to in- 
fluence public opinion, there is a desire for a more 
definite sense of direction than they now have regard- 
ing the future development of the territory. They fully 
understand, the Mission reported, the assurance which 
the status of Tanganyika as a Trust Territory holds out 
of self-government or independence. They do not ques- 
tion the general intentions of the Administering Au- 
thority but have certain doubts and uncertainties, caused 
by political advance without definite, long term planned 
progress towards the goal in a specified period. These 
Africans see in the forms of “multiracial government” 
now being applied, a danger to what they consider to 
be their rightful position, namely that Tanganyika is 


an African country and must, in the end, be an African 
state. 

The Mission believes that these doubts and uncer- 
tainties can and should be resolved, for two important 
reasons. The first is that they are bound to spread, and 
secondly, there is a risk that doubt may become sus- 
picion and uncertainty become frustration. 


Political Time-Table Proposed 


After reviewing the striking developments of the past 
eight years, the Mission reached certain conclusions on 
political advancement. It suggested that Tanganyika is 
capable of reaching self-government earlier than the 
20-25 year timetable it had earlier proposed for the 
neighboring Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Speci- 
fically, the Mission believed that even at the present 
pace of development, the people can be developed to 
become self-governing within a single generation. 

The Mission’s report then states: “The promise of 
self-government to the present generation as the goal 
of a generation of effort should prove to be a necessary 
cohesive and inspirational force. The Mission believes 
that it should also be possible, within the main target, 
to set intermediate targets and target dates for phases 
of development. Tanganyika has already had some 
practice in working to, or within, timetables of develop- 
ment—in constitutional reform, in African education, 
and in economic expansion. Their value as a means of 
charting the course ahead does not seem to have been 
diminished by the fact that they have sometimes had 
to be revised to meet changing circumstances. The same 
consideration must, in the Mission’s opinion, be true 
of the ultimate goal of self-government, and the Mission 
accordingly commends its suggestion to the earnest 
consideration of the Administering Authority.” 

These conclusions were not accepted by the Chair- 
man, John S. Reid, of New Zealand, who felt they were 
ambiguous. The obligation to bring the people to self- 
government or independence as soon as possible is con- 
tained in the Trusteeship Agreement, and was no doubt 
expressed to the Mission in respect of the determination 
of the Administration to achieve that aim. Mr. Reid 
did not consider that it is either possible on the evi- 
dence available or helpful to the people to attempt now 
to set a limit to this process in terms of years. 

Touching on the multiracial problem, the Mission 
considered that the different parts of the population are 
a long way from achieving that degree of integration 
which is essential if the Asian and European settlers as 
well as the Africans are to belong fully to the future 
self-governing state. To bring about this integration is 
the crux of the problem of future development; the 
lack of a definite policy of integration, as well as the 
lack of a clear understanding of the meaning of “multi- 
racial society,” seemed to the Mission to be at the root 
of some of the territory’s present difficulties. 


Mr. Reid did not concur in this view. In particular 
he considered that the Administration is clearly imple- 
menting a policy of integration. 





These and other conclusions reached by the Mission 
have been emphatically rejected by the Administering 
Authority. In its observations on the report, the United 
Kingdom stated that it was unable to accept the recom- 
mendation that a timetable be fixed for the successive 
phases of constitutional development, and that a date 
should be specified (which would of necessity be an 
arbitrary date) by which the territory would be granted 
self-government. The declared policy of the Administer- 
ing Authority is that the constitutional development of 
Tanganyika should be by stages, the ground being 
consolidated and the future reviewed in the light of 
the experience gained before each important stage is 
undertaken. 


The Administering Authority in its observations on 
the report, further stated: “The rigidity of a fixed time- 


Tanganyika’s coffee 
industry is largely 
autonomous, operat- 
ing through growers’ 
associations, coop- 
eratives and in some 
areas statutary boards. 
According to the Ad- 
ministering Author- 
ity’s report, the vast 
majority of the coffee 
growers are organized 
on a cooperative 
basis and the Kilman- 
jaro Native Co-op- 
erative Union, with 
well over 32,000 
members, is an ex- 
ample of African par- 
ticipation in organized 
production and mar- 
keting. Above: sorting 
coffee on an African- 
owned farm. 


table would be inimical to the harmonious development 
of political institutions corresponding to consecutive 
stages of economic and social evolution. This does not 
mean that political and constitutional progress will be 
slow. As the Governor indicated to the Mission, the 
next stages in constitutional development were likely 
to concern the introduction of the elective principle and 
of some form of ministerial responsibility for non- 
officials.” 

The Mission’s political and other recommendations 
also were dealt with by Sir Alan Burns, of the United 
Kingdom, the Special Representative of the Tanganyika 
Administration, and by two spokesmen from Tangan- 
yika, in statements to the Trusteeship Council’s session 
(see page 9). 


The Economic Scene 


In a territory of vast distances, and often scattered 
populations, great areas of poor soil with little or no 
water, huge tracts of land still infested by the tsetse fly, 
most of the Africans are peasant agriculturists, prima- 
rily concerned with growing food largely for their own 
consumption. 

The country’s total needs cannot be met from local 
production and from time to time, owing to the un- 
certainties of rainfall, serious food shortages arise. Near- 
famine conditions occurred, for example, during 1953 
in the Central Province when the rains failed and more 


Chief Thomas Marealle speaking at the opening of 
the Kilimanjaro Native Co-operative Union at Moshi 
(below). The Co-operative was opened by the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Edward Twining. 





than nine thousand tons of food had to be imported for 
the area’s relief. Amongst other sources, emergency 
relief was furnished by UNICEF, while the Government 
also borrowed food stocks from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency in Beirut. Gifts of food- 
stuffs and money were also contributed by African 
tribes in more fortunate areas. 


Such severe droughts are a constant menace in some 
regions of the territory and, coupled with poor harvests, 
present a continuing problem to the Administration. 


The main exports are sisal, the hard fibre used for 
rope and other purposes, which is produced almost 
entirely on European and Asian plantations; coffee, 
grown by Africans and to a lesser extent by Europeans; 
cotton, also a predominantly African crop; minerals, of 
which diamonds are the most valuable at present, and 
which are chiefly produced by Europeans; and hides 
and skins, oil seeds and nuts, mainly by Africans. Tea, 
tobacco, papain and pyrethrum are other less impor- 
tant export crops in which European growers pre- 
dominate, as they do also in sugar production for 
internal consumption. 


According to the latest administrative report, 1953 
saw a record mineral production of over £4 million, 
which was achieved mainly by increased output of 
diamonds, gold and lead. The ever-widening field of 
mineral production indeed continues to strengthen the 
territory’s economic expansion. 

In its appraisal of the general economic situation, 
the Visiting Mission declares that long-term stability 
and prosperity must depend primarily on the African’s 
advance as a producer of wealth, and the establishment 
of an increasingly important and ultimately dominant 
role for him in most if not all of the principal forms of 
economic activity. 

The Africans are already the territory’s main pro- 
ducing group. The general economy supported by Afri- 
can production is, however, for the most part, very low. 
It is a subsistence economy not far removed, for some 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of people, from 
mere existence. It provides them with a diet insufficient 
in quality as well as quantity. It keeps their standards 
of housing and clothing and other social conditions at 
a very low level. The smallness of cash incomes, espe- 
cially in areas where the sale of surpluses of staple 
foods is their main source, is also reflected in the in- 
adequacy of tax revenues accruing to the central and 
local government treasuries for expenditure on develop- 
ment of all kinds. 


A Brighter Picture 


The Mission, however, found certain grounds for 
optimism in the accelerated expansion in scattered areas 
of a cash economy based either on the production of 
large surpluses of certain profitable domestic foodstuffs 
such as rice, maize, cassava, groundnuts and meat or 
on that of export crops such as coffee, cotton, hides 
and skins. This is most notable in places favored not 
only by more fertile soils and higher rainfall but also 


by greater Government assistance through technical 
facilities and development works, the improvement of 
communications and help in the organization of co- 
operative and other marketing arrangements. This more 
extensive entry by the Africans into the profitable kind 
of production, once exclusively the field of the Euro- 
pean and, in a fewer cases, the Asian planter or 
farmer, has been a most striking sign of economic 
progress in recent years. 

Throughout its tour of the territory the Mission en- 
countered a desire by the Africans for assistance, ad- 
vice and instruction in developing cash crops, coopera- 
tive societies, water supplies, irrigation schemes and 
participation in trade, in some cases to a greater extent 
than the Government, even where it recognizes that 
such help is immediately feasible and desirable, is 
equipped to provide it. The Mission believes that the 
formerly exaggerated emphasis upon the idea that 
further European settlement is essential to greater pro- 
ductivity and general economic development is begin- 
ing to give way to.a larger confidence in the capacities 
of the Africans themselves to draw greater wealth from 
the lands. 

For political as well as economic reasons, the Mis- 
sion considers that the problem of the economic future 
of the Africans is also being more positively recognized 
by the Government as that of helping them to enter 
fields of production, capital investment, ownership and 
commerce from which they have previously been ex- 
cluded, if only by the lack of finance, training, and 
practical forms of encouragement. 


This conception, still a novel one in the territory, 
the Governor, Sir Edward Twining, describes as “giving 
the African a share in the equity.” A particular example 
which he cites is the Makonde plateau water scheme in 
the Southern Province where it is proposed that the 
African peasant farmers should become the holders of 
dividend-earning shares in a water supply development 
which in itself is designed to improve their productivity 
and therefore their standards of living. 


Growing Cooperative Movement 


The widespread growth of the cooperative movement 
impressed the Mission. According to the latest report 
of the Administering Authority this movement is still 
expanding and, at the end of 1953, the number of 
registered societies was 98 with a total membership of 
157,000, as compared with 152 societies and a member- 
ship of nearly 123,000 at the end of 1952. Cooperative 
societies are now spread over seven of the territory’s 
eight provinces and the services provided include bulk 
marketing facilities, bulk purchase of trade goods, dis- 
tribution of consumer goods, seeds, planting materials 
and agricultural requisites, loans and other financial as- 
sistance, savings facilities and education. According to 
the administrative report, Tanganyika cooperative so- 
cieties now own a tobacco conditioning and packing 
factory and a maize flour mill, and share in the joint 
ownership of a rice mill and a coffee curing works. The 





Kilimanjaro Native Cooperative Union have a fine block 
of offices and other accommodations erected at a cost 
of some £100,000. (See cut on page 5.) 

One interesting effect of the movement, the Visiting 
Mission found, has been the tendency of the coopera- 
tives in some places to break the hold of non-Africans 
on the internal trade of the territory, taking the pur- 
chase of much produce out of the hands of independent 
non-African traders and even, in a fewer cases, com- 
peting with the retail business of those same traders in 
such commodities as bicycles and agricultural imple- 
ments. Cooperative organization also offers an oppor- 
tunity for entry into the processing field, as has already 
happened in the case of coffee curing and is expected 
to happen in the case of the ginning of Lake Province 
cotton. 


Land—*Most Sensitive Subject” 


The main visible asset of the territory is land. In 
talks with the Mission the Governor summed up the 
problem in these words: “Land is probably the most 
sensitive subject in the African mind.” Meetings with 
many African groups and representatives endorsed 
this belief. 

The Mission’s report explains that land alienation 
dates back to the last century when the Germans first 
acquired land for European settlement or use from 


Chiefs in various parts of the country. The process was 
subsequently continued, though in more recent years it 
has been practised on a much more limited scale and 
in modified form. No outright sales of land are now 
made to Europeans, the normal tenure being 99 years 
leasehold. Although the total of about three million 
acres of alienated land represents only slightly more 
than one per cent of the territory’s land area, the Mis- 
sion points out that where the land problem is most 
acute, the alienations cover some of the best land, the 
greater part of it being taken in German times and in 
some case extended since then. 


The Governor, in discussions on the land problem, 
agreed with the Mission that a large part of the popula- 
tion seemed obsessed by fear that the Government in- 
tended to take their land from them and give it to 
someone else. This fear, he said, was quite unwarrant- 
ed; there was, he emphasized, no future in Tanganyika 
for individual European farming on a scale approaching 
that of Kenya, and certainly no intention of developing 
the equivalent of a “white highlands” policy. It was 
unlikely that much more land would be alienated, ex- 
cept for special purposes which could be regarded as 
being in the interests of the territory as a whole. 

Examples of these were the large ranching project 
undertaken by a sisal company in the Tanga province 


In the country of the Masai, famed warriors of the past and now great 


cattle breeders, the Mission visited a cattle buying centre. 





to provide meat tor its labor; the Ruvu dairy farming 
scheme to supply milk and other food to Dar es Salaam; 
a sugar plantation project for which an important 
company was investigating an area of 70,000 acres 
south of Dar es Salaam, and for which the Government 
would insist that small African growers should produce 
some of the cane; food farms to supply the mines in 
the western region; tobacco projects which it was hoped 
to base upon African production and European capital 
and factory management; and a modern 16,000-acres 
agricultural scheme now under consideration, in which 
it was proposed that there should be a combination of 
Indian capital, European management and African ten- 
ant farming. 

In its examination of the land problem the Mission 
paid particular attention to the Wameru land case, the 
subject of oral hearings by the Trusteeship Council in 
1952. For hundreds of years the Wameru tribe grazed 
their cattle on the fertile slopes of Meru Mountain, from 
which they derived their name, in northeastern Tanga- 
nyika. About four years ago, however, for reasons 
which the Administration felt were in the interests of 
the general advancement of the territory— in particular 
to establish an infection-free, flourishing dairy indus- 
try—certain lands settled by the Meru tribe were alien- 
ated for European use and the dispossessed tribespeople 
compensated with land elsewhere. The Meru refused 
to accept compensation, declaring that they wanted no 
land other than that from which they were being 
evicted and to which they considered they had the right. 
Chey passively resisted the move and were finally forci- 
bly evicted. 


Noting that the feeling of the tribe remains un- 
changed, the Mission received the impression that the 
Government was “most concerned to solve the prob- 
lem.” The Mission nevertheless felt that the situation 
cannot wait on any indefinite possibilities. 

“The eviction of the Meru people,” the report stated, 
“has obviously deeply shocked responsible African 
opinion throughout the territory, and has understand- 
ably become a symbol of the worst of the widespread 
fears about the future of the land.” It added that the 
damage done to African confidence in the Government 
and to relationships between Africans and non-Afri- 
cans, as well as the extent of sympathy and fear aroused 
in other tribes, “constitute a dangerous situation” and 
a potential threat to peace and security in a part of 
Tanganyika where relationships between the races 
“hang in a delicate balance” because of the Mau Mau 
uprising just across the border. 

Considering that it would be unwise to delay a settle- 
ment of the Meru question any longer, the Mission 
added: “Two dominant impressions left with the Mis- 
sion are the understandably enormous importance that 
the African attaches to his land, and the danger to 
peace that springs from its disregard. The Mission can- 
not fail to be impressed by the consistent demand of the 
Meru people for the return of the land from which they 
were evicted, and it did not seem to the Mission that 
any other solution would be acceptable to them. If 
there still is an acceptable alternative solution, the 
Government should explore its possibilities without 
delay. However, it is not for the Mission to advise the 

(Continued on page 45) 


LAND OF 120 TRIBES 


Largest and most populous of the 
eleven Trust Territories, Tanganyika is 
situated between the Great Lakes of Cen- 
tral Africa and the Indian Ocean and lies 
just south of the Equator. The territory 
has a coastline of about five hundred 
miles, extending from Kenya and the 
Umba River in the north to the Rovuma 
and Mozambique in the south. The coun- 
try’s total area is 362,688 square miles, 
and includes more than 20,000 square 
miles of inland water. Africa’s two ex- 
tremes of topographical relief lie within 
the territory’s boundaries—the massive, 
snowcapped Kilimanjaro rising to 
19,565 feet above sea level, and 
the deep, trough-like depression 
of Lake Tanganyika, the world’s 
second deepest lake. At the end of 
June 1953 the estimated popula- 
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tion was: Africans, 7,965,000; Europeans, 
20,300; and Asians, 84,000. Among the 
Africans some 120 tribes have been 
counted, and linguistically the territory is 
as varied as the number and diversity of 
the tribes. The majority of the Africans 
are Bantu-speaking but many different 
local dialects are also spoken. Swahili, 
the language of the coastal people, 
is understood throughout the territory 
and forms an invaluable lingua franca. 
The majority of the indigenous popula- 
tion are pagan and “ancestor worship” 
survives in various forms amongst 
the tribes. The capital, largest 
seaport and town of the territory, 
is Dar es Salaam — “haven of 
peace” — which has a popula- 
tion of just over 100,000. 





The crowd assembles at a typical Tanganyika baraza held at the courthouse in Kalenga. 


United Kingdom’s Views on Concept 


of ‘Target Date for Autonomy 


wre the Trusteeship Council began its examination 

of the annual report on Tanganyika on February 
24, Sir Alan Burns, of the United Kingdom, made an 
opening statement concerning the Visiting Mission’s 
report. The suggestion of a rigid timetable for political 
and constitutional development contained therein, he 
felt, seemed to have been preconceived. Out of it had 
come some of the Mission’s major recommendations. 


The Mission’s report, said Sir Alan, did not analyze 
the stage reached in Tanganyika in establishing the con- 
ditions generally regarded as a prerequisite for the grant 
of self-government to dependent peoples, nor any fore- 
cast of when those various conditions will exist. In the 
view of the Administering Authority, such a forecast 


was not yet possible. The recommendation that self- 
government should be attained by Tanganyika within 
twenty or twenty-five years must, Sir Alan said, be pure- 
ly arbitrary, based on generalizations founded on mis- 
conceptions as to the true conditions of the territory 
and its people. 

Sir Alan believed that the essential requirements for 
true self-government could be reduced to two. The first 
was a fairly large body of persons with education, 
knowledge and experience, from whom a sufficient num- 
ber might be available to undertake the government of 
the territory, with the necessary qualifications not only 
to command the confidence of the majority but also 
to maintain a strong, efficient and honest government. 
The second requirement was that the resources of the 





country should be so developed that, through local pro- 
duction and through imports balanced by exports, the 
country was in a position to provide adequate funds to 
maintain the Government, including necessary public 
services. On this question Sir Alan added: “Only a 
prophet could foresee when the time will come when 
these two essential requirements will exist in Tangan- 
yika. In the present state of the territory and of its de- 
velopment, any attempt to assess these factors would 
not be an estimation but a mere speculation, and a 
dangerous speculation.” 


Parity of Representation 


Sir Alan next referred to what he described as the 
Mission’s “surprising statement” that the Administer- 
ing Authoriiy lacks both a definite policy of integration 
and a clear understanding of the meaning of multiracial 
society. It was not the Administering Authority, nor 
indeed the Government of Tanganyika, that was lack- 
ing in this respect. The Mission considered that racial 
parity in the legislature should be for no longer than 
three years, and that elections and executive responsi- 
bility for non-official members of the legislature should 
be introduced at once. But parity of representation in 
the legislature was a stage in such relations which at 
present were acceptable to all races, and the hasty dis- 
turbance of such an arrangement would be inimical to 
the interests of the territory. 

The Administering Authority insisted that further 
political development in Tanganyika should be on firm 
foundations of experience and on the will and under- 
standing of the people, and not merely rushed through 
because it was hoped they might prove to be desirable. 

The Visiting Mission, Sir Alan noted, was in the ter- 
ritory for just six weeks. In that period, it saw only a 
small part of the country and a fraction of the popula- 
tion. Yet, with this limited experience it had reached 
conclusions and made proposals diametrically opposed 
to the considered policy of the Administration—a policy 
worked out by an experienced Governor and his ad- 
visers, men who had worked for the welfare of the 
people of Tanganyika for many years. 

The Mission had arrived at these conclusions—which 
the United Kingdom considered as wrong conclusions— 
perhaps on information received from too restricted a 
section of the population. Or perhaps they had arrived 
at them on their own initiative without adequately con- 
sulting the opinions of the expert advisers of the Tan- 
ganyika Government as to the validity of such conclu- 
sions, or as to whether they were practical. Moreover, 
such views as were favorable to the Mission’s ideas 
seemed to have been given much emphasis, while views 
not so favorable were treated lightly, or dismissed as 
unworthy. 

Although the report mentioned that the Mission had 
an interview in London with the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, there was no indication that this opportu- 
nity was taken to test the Mission’s tentative conclusions 
against the views and policies of the Administering 
Authority. 
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In emphasizing his Government’s responsibility for 
Tanganyika, the United Kingdom representative pointed 
out that in administering the territory under the Trus- 
teeship System, they were partners with the United 
Nations and not merely the agents of that body. Britain 
was ready and anxious to receive constructive criticism 
and advice from: the Trusteeship Council, but would 
not be deflected from its considered policy by criticism 
based on an insufficient knowledge of the facts and a 
lack of experience. 

The Mission, Sir Alan continued, declared that it 
“naturally shares the hope of the Governor for a period 
of stability and confidence.” But it obviously differed 
from him in its views as to how these things were to be 
achieved. Sir Alan felt that the Mission’s report did 


During the Mission's visit to the new Chagga Council 
building, Thomas Marealle (left, hands extended) para- 
mount chief of the Chagga, explains the system on 
which local government operates in his chiefdom. Seen 
in the centre (hand in pocket) is Mr. J. S. Reid, of 
New Zealand, Chairman of the Mission. 





nothing to help maintain the stability and confidence 
built up by the patient work of the Administration. 

In the view of the Administering Authority and of the 
Government of Tanganyika, the Mission’s report would 
only result in harm not to the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, or that of Tanganyika, but to the inhabitants of 
the territory. Britain had never failed to cooperate fully 
with the Trusteeship Council and to assist in every way 
the Missions which periodically visited territories under 
British Administration. Britain would, Sir Alan assured 
the Council, continue that cooperation and hoped it 
would be reciprocated. 


Special Representative’s Statement 


The Special Representative of the Administering Au- 
thority, Mr. A. J. Grattan-Bellew, also made an open- 
ing statement to the Council, reviewing the latest de- 
velopments in Tanganyika and commenting on specific 
aspects of the Visiting Mission’s report. He emphasized 
that the policy of establishing parity of representation 
in the Legislative Council, of creating a multiracial 
society and of proceeding in constitutional development 
stage by stage, consolidating each step before the next 
was taken, had been accepted by the mass of the peo- 
ple as being in the best interests of the territory. In this 
respect the Visiting Mission’s report was disappointing. 
On the eve of an important step in accordance with 
this accepted policy, the report was published and 
criticized both the principle of parity of representation 
and the concept of a multiracial society, and suggesting 
that a rigid timetable should be set for constitutional 
development. 


An African doctor carries 
out a periodical health 
inspection at a Native 
Authority school in the 
Pare Mountains. The teach- 
ing of hygiene now figures 
prominently in the curricu- 
lum of all schools in 

the territory. 


Commenting further on the concept of a multiracial 
society, on which the Visiting Mission had had much to 
say, the Special Representative noted that there was a 
tendency to think of such a society composed of three 
races: African, Asian and European, That tendency 
overlooked the fact that the 8,000,000 Africans, divided 
into some 120 tribes, were not yet in any sense of the 
word mono-racial. There were many differences and 
suspicions between the various tribes. Several compari- 
sons could be made showing that the difference was far 
greater than that between Europeans and the educated 
section of some of the more progressive African tribes. 
The extent, however, to which the difference existed 
could be gauged by the fact that, as noted by the Spe- 
cial Commissioner appointed to advise on local govern- 
ment and elections, it was doubtful if any one tribe in 
the territory would be prepared at present to accept a 
member of another tribe as its representative. 


The Special Representative added: “If granting self- 
government to Tanganyika is to bring with it happiness 
and prosperity, it is essential that not only the Asians 
and the Europeans but also the members of each of the 
African tribes should learn to be forbearing in their 
outlook and to cooperate and work together for the 
good of the territory as a whole. In spite of the many 
diversities which exist and which make a multiracial 
form of society essential and inevitable, there is to be 
found a common desire to build up one composite so- 
ciety in Tanganyika incorporating all those who have 
made the territory their home—and, in the absence of 
a better phrase, we call that a multiracial society.” 





Mission’s Report “Disappointing” 


Ore ese views on the Visiting Mission’s 
report and recommendations were presented 
to the Trusteeship Council by the representatives 
of two organizations in Tanganyika, who ap- 
peared before the Council during its examination 
of the Tanganyika reports. Both had been granted 
oral hearings and were questioned by the Council 
prior to its general debate on Tanganyika. 

Sir Charles Phillips, Chairman of the Tangan- 
yika Unofficial Members’ Organization, emphat- 
ically rejected most of the Mission’s recommenda- 
tions and regretted that it had laid such stress on 
political isues. A different view was held by 
Julius K. Nyerere, President of the Tanganyika 
African National Union, whose party strongly en- 
dorsed the Mission's findings which, he declared, 
had given Africans “great hope and confidence” 
for the future. (See next page). 

The Council first heard Sir Charles Phillips, 
who explained that the group he represented—the 
Tanganyika Unofficial Members’ Organization— 
had been in existence for eight years and com- 

prised all the unofficial mem- 
bers of the Legislative Coun- 
cil — four Africans, three 
Asians and seven Europeans. 
Members met before each ses- 
sion and considered all the 
questions before the Legisla- 
tive Council with the help of 
senior officials which the Or- 
ganization had invited to at- 
tend. In addition, the un- 
official members formed the 
Standing Finance Committee. 
Most of the unofficial members served on various 
other bodies, such as committees of the Legisla- 
tive Council and committees concerned with the 
various areas from which the unofficial members 
came. 

The Visiting Mission’s report, said Sir Charles, 
was a great disappointment to his Organization 
which felt that it laid undue emphasis on political 
issues and that its conclusions were based on mis- 
conceptions. Emphasizing the need for economic 
expansion, above all else, Sir Charles told the 
Council that Tanganyikans believed the main ob- 
jective was to develop the territory into a really 
prosperous country. Extensive though it was, the 
development program still suffered from a lack 
of capital. The Mission had dealt very scantily 
with that subject, and also with the question of 
communications, which was of vital importance. 
Invaluable work had been done in connection with 
workers, their housing, care in case of illness or 
accident, and their food and leisure. In large un- 
dertakings like the Tanganyika Packers Limited 
and the big sisal plantations works, committees 
in which workers’ representatives were in the 
majority, took care of questions of health, labor 
and leisure and made recommendations to the 
Administrative Council. Most visitors to Tangan- 
yika were struck by the happy relationship between 
employers and employees. 

(Continued on page 52) 


The Special Representative informed the Council ot 
new proposals in the territory’s constitutional structure. 
During the past year a second African and a second 
Asian were appointed to the Executive Council; thus, 
the Executive Council now consisted of eight officials 
and two African, two Asian and two European non- 
officials. It was hoped that the new enlarged Legislative 
Council would sit for the first time on April 20. 
The number of unofficial members would be increased 
from twenty-seven to thirty, with a corresponding in- 
crease on the Government side to thirty-one; the extra 
three unofficials, namely one African, one Asian and 
one European, would represent such interests or areas 
as the Governor saw fit to direct. 


Executive Council Proposals 


It was also proposed that the new constitution would 
provide for non-officials to be included as nominees 
among the thirty-one members on the Government 
side of the Council. In pursuance of this proposal, the 
Governor intended to invite the six non-officials on the 
Executive Council to sit on the Government side. If 
those six non-officials accepted, the Governor proposed 
they should concern themselves in certain departments 
of Government, and assist in answering in the Legisla- 
tive Council for those departments. This, in effect, was a 
step toward conferring executive responsibility on non- 
officials. 


When this enlarged Council was firmly established, 
consideration would be given to the introduction of 
elections for the Legislative Council on a common roll 
with appropriate voting qualifications in certain areas. 
These new steps in constitutional progress, namely invit- 
ing the non-officials on the Executive Council to sit on 
the Government side of the Legislative Council and to 
concern themselves in certain Government departments, 
and the introduction of elections on a limited scale in 
respect of the Legislative Council, had been under con- 
sideration for some time. 


Mr. Grattan-Bellew stressed the Government’s con- 
tinuing concern with local government development, the 
speed of which was gathering momentum. Town coun- 
cils had been established at Tanga, Arusha, Mwanza, 
and Lindi, and there had been‘set up an inter-racial 
council at Newala in the Southern Province. Local gov- 
ernment plans for 1955 included the establishment of 
the first county council in the Lake Province, and town 
councils for Morogere, Dodoma, Mbeya, and Iringa. In 
addition, it might be possible to set up another county 
council and two further inter-racial councils. 


In surveying the territory’s general development dur- 
ing the past year the Special Representative underlined 
the Administration’s drive to speed economic and social 
progress. The immediate and pressing needs of the 
people were for more education, more medical facilities, 
further development of all the resources of the country 
—agriculture, mining, industry and commerce—im- 
provement of communications, and assistance to the 
African to enable him to take his part in all the activi- 





ties of the territory. These, he emphasized, were among 
the main objectives of the policy of the Administering 
Authority and of the Tanganyika Government. 


Mr. Grattan-Bellew considered that except for educa- 
tion, these questions had received little or no attention 
from the Visiting Mission, if one judged from tne con- 
tents of its report. 


The educational ten-year plan, due to be completed 
in 1956, was maintaining progress. It seemed that the 
1956 targets would be achieved, except possibly in the 
case of secondary school enrollment, where the target 
figure of 3,720 pupils might not be reached. A further 
ten-year plan was under consideration. In the 1954- 
1955 estimates, about £1,900,000 was set aside from 
central government funds for African education. When 
compared with the total revenue of the territory, it 
would seem that this amount was nearing the maximum 
which could be wisely spent from territorial revenue on 
African education until the resources of the country 
were further developed. 


The adult literacy campaigns continued in various 
parts of the territory with emphasis placed on com- 
munity betterment, such as land uses, women’s clubs, 
communal protection of wells and springs, and the 
making of roads. The provision of reading material 
was a necessary follow-up of any literacy campaign and 
there were now sixty-six vernacular newspapers run by 
the Government, Native Authorities, private concerns 
and missionary societies. Three vernacular newspapers 
issued by the Government Public Relations Depart- 
ment have a total circulation of 165,000 per month. 
The total circulation of vernacular newspapers now 
exceeded 203,000 copies. 


Medical facilities continued to expand. The total 
expenditure for medical and health services during the 
current year exceeded £2 million. New hospitals had 
been completed at Lindi and Njombe, and a major un- 
dertaking was the building of a new group hospital at 
Dar es Salaam, the first phase of which would provide 
for approximately 450 beds and for the most modern 
equipment and facilities for training hospital staff. 


Improved Communications 


Major improvements in communications should en- 
able the country’s natural resources to find new markets 
at home and abroad. Amongst various developments 
cited by the Special Representative in this field were: 
the new deep-water berth at Mtwara; port extensions 
at Tanga; the new international airport, and the three 
deep-water berths under construction at Dar es Salaam. 
The cost of such projects “runs into millions of pounds,” 
said Mr. Grattan-Bellew. Progress was also being made 
in other forms of communications. Many new trunk 
roads had been built. The East African Railways con- 
tinued their extensive development program under 
which, during the period 1947 to 1956, approximately 
£29,000,000 in all would have been spent to develop 
the railways and harbors of Tanganyika. 


African Group Endorses Mission’s 
Views 


N its request for a hearing by the Trusteeship 

Council the Tanganyika African National 
Union had warmly endorsed the Visiting Mission’s 
views as “a balanced, true, honest and compre- 
hensive study” of Tanganyika’s problems. 


This was the first time since Tanganyika came un- 
der Trusteeship, Mr. Nyerere told the Council, that 
an African from the territory had been sent to the 
United Nations by a territorial organization to pre- 

sent “his people’s hopes. Mr. 
Nyerere emphatically denied 
assertions made in the terri- 
tory’s European press, that the 
vast majority of the people op- 
posed the political proposals 
made by the Visiting Mission. 
He had been sent to inform the 
Council that such a claim was 
unfounded. No attempts had 
been made by the Govern- 
ment to ascertain the feelings 
of the people in a democratic 
manner. Missions had visited Tanganyika before, 
but nothing had happened as a result of those 
visits. 

The recommendations of the 1954 Mission had 
given the Africans great hope and fresh confi- 
dence. The attempt by the Tanganyika European- 
controlled press to shatter that hope and confi- 
dence had, he said, prompted his organization to 
ask the Council for a hearing. 


“Strongest Political Group” 


Mr. Nyerere claimed that his party was the 
strongest political group in Tanganyika and, in- 
deed, the territory’s only African political party. 
Politically, its major object was to prepare the 
people for self-government and independence. As 
a first step his organization sought to see the 
elective principle established, with Africans secur- 
ing a majority on all representative bodies. 


They hoped that, within the next twenty or 
twenty-five years, they would be self-governing, 
and their sincere belief was that both the United 
Nations and the Administering Authority, instead 
of shattering that hope with violent opposition, 
would help them to realize it. 

Much had been said of the need for political 
stability. Mr. Nyerere agreed that, for the eco- 
nomic and social development of Tanganyika 
political stability was essential. But “political sta- 
bility” did not mean what the foreign investor in 
Tanganyika called political stability. To him, the 
term meant the “political stagnation of the Afri- 
can.” Greater emphasis on the wishes of the in- 
vestor than on the aspirations of the people of 
Tanganyika, said Mr. Nyerere, could not produce 
political stability. The result might be the very 
opposite, as had been proved in other African 
countries. (Continued on page 53) 





Malaria Education 


is Now a 


World Problem 


by Dr. E. J. Pampana 


Chief, Malaria Section, 
World Health Organization 


on data supplied to the World Health Organiza- 

tion, there are in the world about 580 million people 
exposed to the risk of malaria of whom about 270, or 
46.5 per cent, are already under protection. These 
figures are not exact as no information is available 
from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China, or some other countries. 
Nevertheless, they are accurate estimates and they point 
up both a remarkable achievement and a continuing 
problem. 

This enormous achievement of protection would have 
been inconceivable before the discovery and application 
of house-spraying with DDT or other “residual” chlorin- 
ated hydrocarbon insecticides. By spraying the interior 
walls of the houses with these chemicals, mosquitos 
alighting on the walls for months afterwards, pick up 
particles of the insecticides and eventually die. Before 
we had these pest killers the control of malaria in rural 
areas was not economically possible, and malaria is 
mostly a rural disease. 

Certainly it was controlled where money was no 
object, as in the rubber estates of Malaya or in the 
banana plantations of Latin America, as well as in the 
Roman Campagna and the Pontine Marshes; but 
malaria control could not be done in all the Indian vil- 
lages or in the Venezuelan pueblos. 

These 270 million people now under protection from 
malaria, owe their protection to DDT or to benzene 
hexachloride, or lindane, or dieldrin; if tomorrow these 
insecticides became inactive against the malarial mos- 
quitos, their further protection could no longer be en- 
sured, at least in our present status of knowledge. 

Unfortunately, in Greece a situation of this kind 
seems to have come about. 

The three species of vectors in Greece, Anopheles 
sacharovi, A. maculipennis and A. superpictus have de- 
veloped resistance to DDT and also, though still in a 





lower measure, to the other members of the chlorinated 
hydrocarbon group mentioned above. In some areas of 
Lebanon and Indonesia, DDT resistance of the local 
vectors has been demonstrated; in other places it has 
been recently claimed. 

In one of the countries mentioned above, malaria 
epidemic outbreaks followed DDT failure: houses were 
then sprayed with a different insecticide and malaria 
was stopped. 

Although we know very little about the development 
of resistance in anopheline mosquitos, it seems that it 
takes several years of DDT spraying before resistance 
develops. 

We know a little more about houseflies and when 
these have developed DDT resistance very few genera- 
tions are enough to develop resistance also against the 
other insecticide members of the group. 

This means that if flies have become resistant to 
DDT in a couple of years, they might be controlled by 
another of those insecticides for a short time only and 
the chances are that before the end of the season the 
insecticide would be unable to control them any longer. 

There is reason to fear that if an anopheline popula- 
tion has required six or seven years to build up a DDT 
resistance, it could develop it against the other related 
insecticides within a few months. 

If there were another chemical family of insecticides 
having the same advantages of DDT and its group- 


mates, there would be great hope: unfortunately, the 
already known phosphorus insecticides do not have 
these advantages. 

Now that we know that some anopheline populations 
have become DDT resistant, it seems possible that 
others will follow and malari: transmission begin again, 
gradually becoming as intense as it was before DDT. 
By then, most of the inhabitants will have lost their 
previous tolerance to clinical effects of malaria because 
for several years they will have been protected from 
reinfection. 

The new invasion of malaria may then have serious 
consequences and even if lives can be saved and 
morbidity lessened thanks to modern drugs, if properly 
and timely administered, the old malaria endemicity 
would be reinstated and all the enormous sums spent 
during several years of control would have been 
wasted. The hope of countrywide rural malaria control 
would become again wishful thinking. 

It is astonishing to see how little the problem of 
insecticide-resistance in anopheline mosquitos has been 
studied. Most laboratories, even those that have given 
great contributions to malariology and malaria control, 
have not devoted much attention, if any, to that prob- 
lem. 

Highly advanced countries, in which malaria no 
longer exists, have declined to continue experimental 
work in the field of its control; and laboratories that 





have worked in the field of insecticide resistance have 
generally chosen houseflies for their study. 

We cannot refrain from applying to anopheles the 
little we know about the insectide-resistance of flies; 
but one wonders how sound such a procedure is, con- 
sidering that the reaction to insecticides varies even 
among the various strains of houseflies. 

This lack of knowledge does not allow us to take 
steps to prevent resistance—we do not even know 
whether it could be preventable, except by withholding 
further use of the insecticide. 

We have been told by experts only that we should 
avoid attacking mosquito larvae with an insecticide 
belonging to the same chemical group of that which is 
employed in the locality for the house-spraying cam- 
paign. Otherwise the establishment of resistance might 
be easier. 

It is to our knowledge of the biology of malaria 
parasites that we owe a possible way, apparently the 
only one, out of this dangerous situation. 

The malaria parasites, even if the disease is not 
treated, either kill the patient, or, after a series of 
generations in their host, disappear spontaneously from 
the circulating blood, and therefore can no longer infect 
the anopheles mosquito. 

It has been stated by the United States National 
Malaria Society, and the wHOo Expert Committee on 
Malaria has quoted their statement, that if no new case 
of malaria occurs for three years, malaria can be con- 
sidered as “eradicated.” 

This, of course, does not mean eradication of the 
anopheles mosquitos, which would be an over-ambiti- 
ous and unnecessary objective. It means that malaria 
can no longer be acquired because if the population 
is stable and no new infective subjects arrive from 
outside, the local mosquitos cannot get infected and 
therefore cannot transmit malaria. 

In other words, if a DDT campaign is carried out 
so efficiently this year that it succeeds in interrupting 
the transmission so that there will be no new malaria 
cases in 1955; and if the campaign is repeated at the 
same level of thoroughness in 1956 and 1957, it might 
be safe enough to stop it, with the necessary caution, 
in 1958! 

And, knowing that it requires perhaps five or more 
years to develop DDT resistance—if and where it may 
develop— it is quite probable that by 1958 the insecti- 
cide would still be fully active against the mosquitos 
and remain a powerful weapon in our hands, when 
needed, for instance, when malaria-infected persons 
coming into the country from abroad may have given 
rise to secondary cases in some localities of an area 
where DDT spraying had been withheld. 

Eradication of malaria from any area would not be 
satisfactory if it were necessary to continue insecticide 
house-spraying on its periphery to prevent the danger of 
a renewal of transmission due to malaria carriers com- 
ing from beyond the borders. 

It is indeed obvious that the continuation of the use 
of the insecticides would favor the occurrence of re- 


sistant populations of mosquitos, which would eventu- 
ally replace the susceptible ones and infiltrate the rest 
of the area so that insecticides would soon become 
useless. 

The consequence is that eradication must be planned 
to cover as large areas as possible. Their limits should 
not necessarily be national borders, but rather those 
natural barriers that would efficiently protect against 
the reimportation of malaria carriers. 

This makes it necessary to coordinate national pro- 
grams on an intercountry and better still, on a contin- 
ental basis. Further, coordination in time is also neces- 
sary because if a country lags behind the others in a 
continental program it would constitute a common 
danger. 

Malaria eradication is no pipedream. It has been 
achieved in the United States and in Italy, in large areas 
of Argentina and Venezuela, of British and French 
Guiana, of Ceylon and of Thailand, proof that it can 
be done. 

Perhaps in certain zones the insecticide may need 
other supplementary methods to quicken its action be- 
cause, if eradication can be achieved it is also urgent 
to achieve it before resistance could make our best 
weapon useless. 

On such lines are the Resolution of the XIV Pan- 
american Sanitary Conference in Santiago, October 
1954, and the Recommendations of the wHO Second 
Asian Malaria Conference, Baguio, November 1954. 

It would be a commonplace to insist on the damage 
wrought by malaria not only in the health of a popula- 
tion but on its socio-economic conditions. 

Malaria often decreases agricultural production and 
prevents exploitation of areas otherwise fertile. It costs 
any population, every year, much more than its eradi- 
cation would cost. 

Further, as Dr. P. F. Russell has indicated, malaria 
imposes a burden also on the non-malarious countries 
who have to import produce from malarious ones. 
Hence the justification for international cooperation to 
get rid of the disease. 

Apart from Africa, it appears that malaria eradica- 
tion could and should start not only in the Americas, 
but also in Europe, in North Africa, and all over Asia 
apart from perhaps a few jungly and remote areas or 
islands. This, to be sure, will require enormous efforts 
and much money. But this is a world problem which 
must be solved. 

Two hundred and seventy million people are already 
under protection. There is no choice but to protect as 
well the other 300 million for a few years, after which 
we can stop the spraying campaign and delete malaria 
control from the major items recurring yearly in the 
Public Health Budgets. 

But for those few years, a much higher priority 
should be given in these budgets to malaria control 
and much greater funds than previously. And interna- 
tional or bilateral assistance should explore the possi- 
bility of helping them to the utmost. 





Statistical Picture 


of the Modern World 


HE arithmetic of human welfare, 

to give the collection of public 
statistics another name, has become 
an increasingly useful tool of gov- 
ernment. It provides a picture in 
figures of the ways in which man 
lives and earns a living. It indicates 
how he feeds, clothes and houses 
himself, how and where he trades, 
how he educates, informs and even 
entertains himself. An index to eco- 
nomic, social and cultural changes, 
it can help considerably in devising 
and administering policies to im- 
prove general living conditions. 

Such an index for the world as a 
whole and its component countries is 
to be found in Statistical Yearbook, 
1954, produced by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations. Na- 
tional statistical authorities of more 
than 140 countries cooperated in 
preparing this volume, the sixth of 
its kind. So did the specialized agen- 
cies related to the United Nations 
and various other  inter-govern- 
mental bodies. 

Its 594 pages cover a vast range 
of subjects, from infant mortality 
rates to national incomes, from 
hours worked in industry to inter- 
national tourist travel, from news- 
paper circulations to indices of in- 
dustrial output. 

The results of this statistical 
check-up indicate, for instance, the 
extent to which the United States 
has come to replace the United 
Kingdom as the world’s largest 
single trading country. 

Figures for the world population 
— estimated to range between 2,459 
million and 2,634 million in mid- 
1953 — suggest that there were 


about 30 per cent more men, women 
and children in 1953 than in 1930, 
that there were about 15 per cent 
more mouths to feed in 1953 than 
in 1940. 


Industry, Transport 


The Yearbook shows, too that the 
world’s industries (excluding those 
of the U.S.S.R., Eastern Europe 
and Mainland China) produced 
nearly twice as much in 1953 
as in the now far-off boom year 
of 1929. It also shows that the 
amount of freight carried by the 
world’s railways and shipping lines 
during this same period rose by 
nearly 95 per cent and by nearly 
40 per cent, respectively, and that 
the dollar value of world trade has 
more than tripled itself between 
1938 and 1953. 

World coal production, not count- 
ing that of the U.S.S.R. and Main- 
land China, seems to have fallen off 
in 1953, while the output of crude 
petroleum and electricity continues 
to rise at the rapid rate of expansion 
of the past two decades or so. 

South America and Africa are the 
areas where use of commercial 
sources of energy has increased most 
since before the war. Consumption 
rose by 157 per cent in the former 
and by 122 per cent in the latter, 
as compared with rises of 89 per 
cent in Oceania, 69 per cent in 
North America, 50 per cent in Asia 
and 29 per cent in Europe. 

Output of crude steel hit a record 
high in 1953. So did the use of that 
metal. 

Production of motor vehicles 
(not counting that of the U.S.S.R.) 


came to 9,968,000 that 
higher than in any pre-war year 
and higher than in any post-war 
year except 1950. 

On the other hand, use of an 
older form of transport and traction 
—the horse —has declined quite 
considerably in most countries. In 
1953, the number of horses was a 
fifth less than just before the war. 
This drop was most marked in 
Canada, the United States, Europe 
and Australia, where the use of farm 
tractors has risen greatly. 

The world’s number of asses, in 
contrast, has not declined There 
were 9 per cent more of these beasts 
of burden in 1953 than just before 
the war. The rise in their numbers, 
however, was apparently halted be- 
tween 1952 and 1953. Among the 
areas listed as having the most 
asses are Mexico, Turkey, Brazil, 
India, Iran, Pakistan, Egypt, French 
Morocco, and, in Europe, Spain, 
Italy and Greece. 


year — 


Output of Food 

What are the world’s farmers do- 
ing to provide the food needed by 
man and by beast? In 1953, as the 
Yearbook shows in figures for the 
world excluding the U.S.S.R., they — 
produced more rice, and barley than 
ever before, more wheat than in 
any year except 1952 and more corn 
(maize) than in any of the previous 
twenty years except 1948, but some- 
what less oats than in either 1950, 
1951 or 1952. 

There were also more cattle in 
the world (this time including the 
U.S.S.R.) during 1953 — in fact, 
15 per cent more than just before 
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the war. The world’s pig population, 
too, had increased over that period 
— by 10 per cent. There were also 
9 per cent more sheep. 

To help meet the increased cloth- 
ing needs of a growing world pop- 
ulation, farmers grew more cotton 
in 1953 than in any year since 1937 
— mainly in the United States which 
accounts for nearly half the total 
cotton output of the world. How- 
ever, in India and Pakistan, the 
world’s second largest cotton-grow- 
ing area, post-war production has 
regularly lagged behind the pre-war 
annual average. The world’s wool 
clip for 1953 was some 12 per cent 
higher than the average yearly clip 
for 1934-1938, but slightly lower 
than the record clip of 1952. 

Meanwhile, there has been a 
phenomenal rise during recent years 
in the use of man-made materials 
such as nylon, which, unlike rayon, 
are not of a cellulose base. World 
output of these kinds of synthetic 
fibres, for instance, climbed rapidly 
from 77.2 thousand metric tons in 
1950 to 174.8 thousand metric tons 
in 1953. In the United States, pro- 
duction of fabrics from such non- 


cellulosic man-made fibres went up 
from 56 million metres in 1948 to 


157 million metres in 1950, and 
then to 424 million metres in 1953, 
or about enough in total length to 
reach somewhat more than ten times 
round the earth at the Equator. 


Housing Situation 

Housing figures given in the 
Yearbook serve as one criterion of 
comparative living conditions. They 
show, for instance, that a one- or 
two-room unit — which includes a 
kitchen — is the most common type 
of home in the less developed coun- 
tries. 

Thus, 86 per cent of the homes 
in Paraguay consisted of 1-2 rooms. 
In the urban areas of El Salvador 
85 per cent of the dwelling units 
were also of this kind, in Ceylon 75 
per cent, in Haiti (Port-au-Prince ) 
74 per cent, in Argentina, 63 per 
cent, and in Egypt 56 per cent. 

For housing policy purposes, a 
house is often considered to be 
overcrowded if it has more than two 
persons per room. (The figure used 


in the United States is 1.5 persons 
per room). In Paraguay, no less 
than 93 per cent of the homes are 
shown to have more than two oc- 
cupants per room, while in Ceylon’s 
urban areas, 56 per cent of the 
homes are overcrowded. In 39 per 
cent of El Salvador’s urban homes, 
there are more than four persons 
per bedroom. 

The year after World War II 
ended, twenty-nine per cent of the 
homes in Czechoslovakia’s urban 
areas excluding Prague had more 
than two people per room. 

At that same time, 9 per cent of 
France’s urban homes and 20 per 
cent of its rural homes were simi- 
larly overcrowded, as were 16 per 
cent of the homes in the rural areas 
of the Netherlands in 1947. And in 
Greece, half the rural homes and 
29 per cent of those in the towns 
housed more than two to a room 
back in 1940. 

Much better conditions prevail in 
New Zealand, where mere than 95 
per cent of the homes, not counting 
those of the Maoris, house an aver- 
age of 1.5 persons or less per room. 
The situation is similar in urban 
parts of Canada and the United 
States. 

There are also 1.5 persons or less 
per room in more than 90 per cent 
of the homes in Belgium, the United 
Kingdom, Australia, the rural areas 
of the United States and Switzer- 
land, and in more than 88 per cent 
of homes in the towns and cities of 
the Netherlands and Norway. 


Radio and Television 


About 230,000,000 radio sets 
were to be found in homes and of- 
fices throughout the world in 1953, 
more than half of them in the United 
States and somewhat less than a 
third in Europe. 

The United States also leads the 
rest of the world in the use of tele- 
vision sets. It had 31.5 million of 
these instruments of home enter- 
tainment by the first half of 1954. 
Next came the United Kingdom, 
where 3.4 million sets were li- 
censed. The U.S.S.R. claimed about 
700,000 sets in January 1954. 
Canada is credited with about 
665,000. 


Television sets are more widely 
used in some Latin American coun- 
tries, notably Cuba, with 150,000 
(estimate), and Mexico, with 90,- 
000 (estimate), than in France, Italy 
or Western Germany, for which the 
respective listings are 72,000, 35,- 
000 and 27,600. Brazil (70,000) 
and Hawaii (44,000) had more sets 
than either Italy or West Germany. 
Argentina and Venezuela, with 20,- 
000 each, had more sets than Bel- 
gium (15,000), the Netherlands 
(9,000) and Switzerland (2,800). 
Hawaii is the only area in Oceania 
for which television broadcasts are 
listed. Japan (5,000 sets) and the 
Philippines are the only Asian coun- 
tries similarly listed, and French 
Morocco (1,200 sets) the only area 
in Africa. 


Cigarettes and Beer 


More cigarettes are being smoked, 
too. In 1953, nearly twice as many 
cigarettes (1,165,000 million) were 
manufactured than in 1938. And 
more beer is being brewed as well 
— the production figures given show 
a 12 per cent rise between 1949 and 
1953 and a 20 per cent increase 
between 1937 and 1953. 

These are only a very few of the 
vast array of facts about modern 
mankind and his world which are 
assembled in the Statistical Year- 
book’s 179 tables. 

Population subjects dealt with 
also include birth, death and life 
expectancy rates. Among the eco- 
nomic, financial, social and cultural 
topics described are: production of 
a host of agricultural commodities; 
the output of the world’s mines and 
factories; domestic as well as for- 
eign trade; communications by let- 
ter, telephone and telegram; employ- 
ment and unemployment condi- 
tions; wages; cost of living figures; 
balances of payments; exchange 
rates; social security schemes; medi- 
cal and educational facilities; news- 
paper circulations; and book pub- 
lishing and film prcduction. 

The Yearbook is issued in bi- 
lingual form — in English and 
French. But the language it speaks, 
in dealing with one item or another 
for about 250 different countries 
and territories, is the universal 
language of figures. 





Women work in the market places. Principal sales item is rice. 


Raising Standards of Living 


In the Andes Mountains 


the proud, resilient Indians who inhabit the Andes 

of Bolivia, Ecuador and Peru, live hard lives. They 
are called altiplano people, for the high altitudes in 
which they live. They were first conquered by the Incas, 
later by the Spanish conquistadores. Today, their cul- 
ture and agriculture are in many ways inferior to that 
which they practiced five centuries ago. The magnificent 
soil conservation methods of their ancestors has given 
way to weary scfatching of the once-magnificently- 
terraced and ingeniously irrigated mountainsides. 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies are 
working with the governments of the three countries 


to raise the health, nutrition, housing, education, work- 
ing and social standards of the altiplano people and to 
integrate them into the social and economic life of 
their countries. 

The Andean Indian project is being carried out under 
the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. 

Although the cost of the project to the United Na- 
tions agencies since 1952 has been less than $600,000, 
important highway links are being opened between the 
over-populated High Plateaus of the Andes and the 
luxuriant subtropical valleys and tropical lowlands. 





Schools and medical and training centres are in opera- 
tion. New cattle breeds and farm equipment are be- 
ing introduced. 

The Technical Assistance Administration has sent 
a highway engineer to help in the resettlement of In- 
dians who are to develop the cultivation of coffee and 
other crops in the valley and is appointing trained social 
workers in Bolivia and Peru. It is also sending an expert 
in cooperative marketing of handicrafts to Ecuador. 

The International Labor Organization is furnishing 
experts on manpower, technical training, handicrafts, 
and cooperatives. It also furnishes the Regional Direc- 
tor of the overall project. 

The Food and Agriculture Organization is providing 
agricultural specialists, including the chief experts of 
two rural readaptation projects. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization has sent experts in fundamental 
education and one social anthropologist. 

The World Health Organization is creating medical 
centres where no medical service of any kind existed 
before. It is helping with important sanitation and 
health censuses and surveys. 


The governments and local groups are carrying an 
important share of the cost, however. The Bolivian 
government, for example, has assigned eighty-three 
Officials and workers — including twenty-two shepherds 
and nineteen laborers — on the High Plateaus Project 
at Pillapi. 

The subdivision of holdings in some parts of Peru has 
reached such proportions that land is measured in the 
number of “furrows” to be left to a son or grandson. 
An ILO expert wrote in a report: “The land thus frag- 
mented no longer fulfils its economic and social func- 
tion. It has become merely a source of embittered 
boundary disputes.” 

After centuries of cultivation without proper rotation 
of crops, the soil is impoverished. An FAO expert in 
crops and soils (an agronomist) came to the conclusion 
that immense quantities of natural and artificial ferti- 
lizers would be needed if it were to be restored. 

Nor are the problems facing the Indians, and the 
experts seeking to help them, limited to agriculture. 
Much has to be done in the fields of public health, 
sanitation, education. Ignorance, poor health, sometimes 
superstition, and the ingrained customs of centuries 


A young Indian girl, aged five, already has a job— 
leading a blind man through the streets of Cliza in Cochabamba. 





must be overcome. For the experts, one exhausting 
problem has been the altitude — an average of 12,000 
feet on the altiplano, and some settlements at much 
higher elevations. When Professor Ernest Beaglehole, 
a New Zealand expert on the problems of indigenous 
peoples, and the joint United Nations-specialized agen- 
cies survey team which he headed arrived in June 1952 
on the High Plateau, they found that reduced oxygen 
brought on dizziness and digestive disturbances. In the 
early days the party had to retreat down the mountain- 
side from time to time to recuperate. 

How were the agencies to tackle all these problems? 
To raise the standard of living of the population, two 
solutions were obvious. The first was to set up rural 
rehabilitation centres on the High Plateaus themselves. 
The second was to bring down the surplus population 
of the High Plateaus to the fertile and sparsely pop- 
ulated valleys. 

It was decided to try both methods, by launching a 
few projects as an example of what could be done both 
in rural rehabilitation on the High Plateaus and in re- 
settlement in the valleys. Due account is taken in 
resettlement plans of the adaptation problems which 
may arise. 

A third line of attack is the improvement of in- 
digenous handicrafts production. 

These projects are not confined to demonstration cen- 


Ancient art forms 

of their highly 
civilized and cultured 
ancestors are kept 
alive through 
teaching Andean 
Indian children 
painting. 


tres. The intention is to use them for training larger 
and larger numbers of people, coming first from within 
the centre itself, then from adjacent areas, to spread as 
rapidly as possible the benefits of an experiment neces- 
sarily limited in extent. As soon as a method of cultiva- 
tion, or improvement of housing, for example, has been 
thoroughly tried out in one of these centres, efforts will 
be made to help the governments put it into general 
practice. 

The work of the agencies is divided principally into 
four projects. These are the High Plateaus Project of 
Pillapi, Bolivia, headed by William H. Dillingham, Lo 
manpower expert from Washington, D.C.; the com- 
bined Cochabamba Valley-Santa Cruz Project in Boli- 
via, headed by Alejandro Quesada, FAO agronomist 
from Costa Rica; the Tambopata Valley-Puno Plateaus 
Project in Peru, headed by Emilio Tejada, FAO 
agronomist from the United States; and the Quito 
handicrafts project in Ecuador so far the sole charge of 
Jan Schreuder, 110 handicrafts specialist from the 
Netherlands. 

Regional Director of the Andean Indian Program is 
Enrique Sanchez de Lozada, ILo expert from Bolivia, 
who conducts the necessary negotiations with the local 
governments and coordinates the program from offices 
at Lima, Peru. 

The way in which the various agencies — boti public 








Though poverty and ignorance have been this woman's lifetime companions, there is a chance that the baby she 
holds on her lap will lead a totally different kind of life. 
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and private — work together in the Andean Indian un- 
dertaking is perhaps best demonstrated by the High 
Plateaus project at Pillapi, in Bolivia. 


The agreement relating to technical assistance in this 
field between the United Nations agencies and the gov- 
ernment was signed on August 11, 1953, only a few 
days after the Bolivian agrarian reform decree. This 
decree restored to the colonos (sharecroppers) or their 
descendants the land which the indigenous communities 
had held prior to 1900. 


The first problem was to find a site for the project 
with all the necessary conditions —for example, a 
favorable geographical situation, so that the action of 
the centre could extend over a densely populated area, 
where the different forms of land ownership, such as 
the small estate, the large estate, and the large com- 
munity were to be found. The necessary land was put at 
the disposal of the project in the Pillapi area through 
the Foundation for the Development of the Andean 
Populations, a nonprofit organization established in 
La Paz. 

The problem was first to organize agricultural pro- 
duction on a sound basis — that is, to help the colonos 
who had become owners of small plots, to cultivate their 
own land with the best possible methods, and to ensure 
that the lands on the haciendas of the Foundaticn were 
also properly cultivated. Bolivia produces only forty 
per cent of the food it consumes and every effort has 
to be made to maintain and if possible to increase that 
production. 


Cooperative Activity 
Mr. Dillingham, who arrived on the Pillapi Project, 
in January 1954, has helped the colonos in setting up a 
cooperative organization. The first cooperative activity 
was the opening of a shop where essential goods could 
be purchased at wholesale prices with currency specially 
granted by the government. 


The second experiment in support of the cooperatives 
was granting credits for the purchase of livestock. 

Cooperative organization is also being developed in 
the field of agricultural production. The principle is 
that the cooperative members cultivating the plots 
owned by the Foundation would receive seventy per 
cent of the yield, thirty per cent being the property of 
the Foundation which provides seeds, insecticides and 
fertilizers. 


A WHO expert with the original Beaglehole party had 
recommended a model health unit in each country from 
which health services specially tailored to meet the 
cultural and educational requirements of the people 
could be developed gradually. 


Dr. Enrique Escobedo, WHO public health expert, 
joined the program in Pillapi early in 1954. The Boli- 
vian Government contributed a doctor and three nurses. 

During his six-month mission, Dr. Escobedo launched 
a health census at Pillapi and in the surrounding region, 
assisted by the Bolivians. A small medical centre pro- 


vided with essential drugs was set up. A campaign of 
vaccination against smallpox and whooping-cough was 
begun. 


Medical care has been given to more than 300 per- 
sons a month. Any fear that the Indians would oppose 
modern medical treatment has proved unfounded; the 
problem has been to meet the ever-increasing demand. 


WHOo now has agreed to appoint another expert in 
1955 to supervise medical and sanitary activities at 
this project and also at the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
project. 


Miss Guillermina Caceres, UNESCO fundamental edu- 
cation officer from Peru, with the help of the govern- 
ment, has begun basic educational programs in Pillapi 
for 1955. Selected for the assignment partly because of 
her wide experience in adult education, Miss Caceres 
also has a diploma in agriculture. 


Contributing to Pillapi Project 
In each of the four haciendas at the Pillapi Project, 
children and adults took an active part in constructing 
a schoolhouse, and cooperative members are planning 
a permanent education centre. Six Bolivian teachers 
were assigned, and evening classes for adults have be- 
come popular. 


UNEsCO has contributed $3,000 worth of audio-visual 
equipment to make the task of the teacher a little 
easier. 


Late in 1954, the 1Lo purchased $70,000 worth of 
trucks, small tools, a generator and agricultural equip- 
ment needed for manpower training work in the Andes, 
part of which was sent to Pillapi. 

A centre has been set up and provided with two 
tractors and complete mechanical equipment to demon- 
strate the latest agricultural techniques throughout the 
region. The cooperative members use its services on a 
non-profit basis. 


To improve cattle-raising, Corriedale rams and Hol- 
stein and Brown Swiss bulls have been introduced and 
are at the disposal of cooperative members and non- 
members alike. Bolivian veterinary surgeons provide 
hygiene measures and vaccines at low cost. 


An ILO expert on cooperatives, Jean Orizet, will ar- 
rive early this year to give a training course for co- 
operative leaders and to help introduce sound admin- 
istrative and organizational practices. 


It is proposed, as soon as living accommodations are 
completed, to recruit thirty-six men and women trainees, 
preferably young married couples, to -pend three to 
six months at the Pillapi Centre. They will concentrate 
on medical care, modern agricultural methods and 
community leadership. At the end of their fellowships, 
they will become available for modest posts in the 
public services. The Bolivian Ministry of Indigenous 
Affairs has agreed to send six students in their last 
year at the social workers’ colleges to do their practical 
field work at Pillapi. 





It is also intended to establish carpentry shops, a 
smithy and shops for the repair and maintenance of 
equipment. These shops would be used not only to 
produce useful articles — for example, simple oii stoves 
— but also to train young people. 

Since timber is important to raising standards in the 
highlands, the Bolivian Government already is taking 
steps to set up lumber mills in the subtropical and 
tropical lowlands. It will establish nurseries for pine and 
eucalyptus in Pillapi. 

A new road winding for some three hundred miles 
will help in the resettlement of workers from the 
Cochabamba Valley, on the shoulder of the Andes, to 
the Santa Cruz district in Bolivia’s eastern lowlands. 

Hoping to make the project a model for later popu- 
lation movements, Mr. Quesada, the agronomist, is 
working closely with officials of the development agency 
which built the road, the Corporacién de Fomento. The 
Corporacion was set up to promote and organize, among 
other activities, the movement of workers from the over- 
populated upland regions to the rich but under-popu- 
lated lowlands. 


Highways Have Priority 


Miss Jeanne Sylvain, a TAA social welfare expert 
from Haiti, is helping to solve resettlement problems 
in the Santa Cruz region. Her task will include an 
evaluation of existing needs for reception centres, work- 
ing out a housing program and the guidance of groups 
of new settlers who will form the nucleus of future 
villages. 

A centre will be opened to receive Indians trans- 
ferred from the middle valleys of Cochabamba. 

The Tambopata Valley-Puno Plateau Project in Peru 
is another example of an experiment in which the con- 
struction of a highway plays an important part. 

Professor Beaglehole’s survey pointed out that the 
Tambopata Valley was virtually unexplored and _ its 
potentialities entirely unknown. 

Dr. Alfred Métraux, UNESCO social anthropologist 
from Paris, and Frank Bray, ILo expert on manpower 
surveys from New Zealand, were sent to penetrate it 
after first studying the over-populated regions of the 
Plateau of Puno from which the settlers of Tambopata 
would come. 

They discovered that people already were pushing 
into the Tambopata region despite the lack of a road. 
Because there was some doubt as to the best route for 
the new highway, TAA, with the approval of the Peruvian 
government, sent Pierre Menez, French highway engi- 
neer, as adviser. 

The Peruvian Chamber of Deputies decided to give 
the road the highest priority. ILo assigned Juan Papa- 
dakis, Argentine ecologist, to report on the problems 
which lay ahead. 

Mr. Papadakis, who had already made a survey in 
the Santa Cruz area, found that there was need of close 
integration between the Rural Readaptation Project at 
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Puno and the Resettlement Project in Tambopata if the 
overall effort were to succeed. He estimated that 
100,000 quintals (4,600,000 kilograms or 10,000,000 
pounds) of coffee could be produced yearly in a rela- 
tively short time. Construction of the road would save 
$400,000 a year in transportation charges on coffee 
alone — or twice as much as the total annual cost of 
the Andean Indian Project in all three countries. 

Fao agronomist Tejada was sent to the undertaking 
and a UNESCO fundamental education expert is being 
assigned. 


Countries, Agencies Cooperate 


The results of this experiment are expected to be of 
value not only to Peru but also in Bolivia and Ecuador. 
All along the eastern flank of the Andes there are simi- 
lar geographical conditions, with much richer subtropi- 
cal regions in proximity to the High Plateaus. The 
pressure of surplus populations under which the com- 
munities on the High Plateaus live would be greatly 
relieved by the opening of new, lower-altitude lands 
which could be used for the production of coffee, tea 
and other cash crops. 

A foundation, somewhat similar to that in Bolivia, 
called the Inter-Andean Association for Cultural Action, 
has been set up in Peru to help in the work. 

Its chairman, Alfredo Alvarez Calderén, has con- 
tributed a broadcasting station and is raising funds to 
buy five hundred radio receivers for Indian com- 
munities. 

Its second undertaking will be an audio-visual aid 
centre. UNEsco has been asked for an international 
expert to assist in this work. 

In Ecuador, the work has developed in a different 
direction. Handicrafts expert Schreuder has established 
a centre where twelve Indian master weavers are to 
learn new techniques without sacrificing the freshness 
and appeal of traditional Indian colors and patterns. 

In a few months Mr. Schreuder will have enough 
experience and samples to tackle the market problem. 
He expects to increase the weavers’ earnings from the 
sale of material and patterns hitherto worn only by the 
Indians themselves. 

The Indians, once trained, will be sent back to their 
native villages to demonstrate the new methods. 

Several Indian weavers from Bolivia will soon be 
sent to Quito for training under Mr. Schreuder. 

Ecuador, like Bolivia and Peru, will have a national 
foundation — an Institution for the Protection and 
Promotion of National Handicrafts now being set up 
by an act of Congress. 

The Governments of all three countries have in- 
dicated that they intend to continue making use of all 
the five agencies and the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Administration in carrying on the work 
among the altiplano people. The project itself demon- 
strates dramatically how much can be accomplished by 
effective cooperation among so many separate agencies 
and governments. 





The Role of Industry In Speeding 


Economic Development 


New United Nations Study of Processes and Problems 


| their efforts to speed their economic progress, the 

underdeveloped countries generally lay great stress 
on the role of industrialization. Particular stress has 
been laid, too, on the problems and processes of in- 
dustrialization in evolving integrated, that is, balanced 
economies. 

“Notwithstanding the many difficulties they face, un- 
derdeveloped countries today have one notable ad- 
vantage over those that were industrialized during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries,” says a new United 
Nations study on the subject. “There is a vast fund of 
. . . €xperience to draw on, and for the most part the... 
mistakes of European countries need not be repeated.” 

It points out, however, that “industrialization is a 
process of growth and, as such, is organically linked 
both to the social and economic past and to parallel 
processes of social and economic development. It warns 
against “a tendency to underestimate the significance of 
the long period of social and economic change which 
prepared Western Europe for the advent of the indus- 
trial exchange economy.” 

And it notes, too, that because there are many fea- 
tures unfavorable to economic growth :n the social and 
economic environment of most underdeveloped coun- 
tries today, “it is probable that governments will have 
to play a more positive role in guiding investment, pre- 
paring the factors for more productive employment and 
assisting in the mutually beneficial adjustment of human 
and industrial needs than was the case in must Eu- 
ropean countries — especially if the rate of industriali- 
zation is to be accelerated.” 

Governments have, however, tended to concentrate 
too much of this effort on the industrial sector of their 
economies, says the study which was prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs under the title Processes and Problems of In- 
dustrialization in Underdeveloped Countries. In most of 
these countries, it is maintained, “the development of 
agriculture simultaneously with, if not in advance of, 
manufacturing is needed to achieve steady economic 
progress and to avoid . . . disequilibria which may be 
a source of hardship.” 


There are three major groups of obstacles listed in 
the study: inadequacies of the economic environment, 
socio-demographic problems, and limitations unposed 
by international conditions. 

Among the inadequacies of basic economic ‘facilities 
are those of transport systems and power. Difficulties in 
these spheres are enhanced by the fact that both, almost 
invariably, involve large investments, seeing that they 
cannot be gradually expanded as demand for them in- 
creases. They must, instead, be laid down in complete 
units. For example, there cannot be less than a single 
track railway line between two given points, or less than 
a barrage of a certain height and width if a given river 
is to be harnessed for power. 

The development of industry also depends largely on 
the effectiveness of the distributive organization. Where 
this is lacking, disparities are likely to emerge between 
production and sales — the manufacturer often has to 
carry a larger burden of finished goods and of raw ma- 
terials, and, if a pioneer in the industrial field, he is like- 
ly to be handicapped by the absence of other establish- 
ments to which his by-products might be sold. 

Then there are the disparities in the development of 
the various sectors of the economy. The most obv:ous 
example is the case of countries — in Africa, Asia, and 
to some extent in Latin America—where self-contained 
societies exist side by side with an exchange economy. 
This inhibits the flow of labor into occupations requir- 
ing industrial skills. It also tends to keep a significant 
proportion of a country’s potential purchasers of indus- 
trial products off the market. 

Another difficulty results from low per capita incomes 
which are a principal feature of underdeveloped coun- 
tries. The lower the income the higher is likely to be the 
proportion spent on food, and the less there is left for 
the purchase of manufactured articles. Quite apart from 
income levels, moreover, many underdeveloped coun- 
tries are too small to be able to sustain factories of 
economic size in more than one or two segments of 
industry. 

Population growth can be one of the social obstacles 
to industrialization. The advantages of an increasing 
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population, the study observes, can be realized only if 
the volume of investment is sufficient to supply the 
growing labor force with an increasing per capita 
amount of productive equipment. In a country with a 
low per capita level of income and a severe shortage of 
capital, rapid natural growth of population tends, how- 
ever, to add to the difficulty of saving and investing 
enough to achieve this result. That is because, in such 
circumstances, a large part of the new capital formed 
each year is preempted for the working equipment, edu- 
cation, housing and health services required merely to 
maintain the existing level of captial assets per person. 

Resistance to social change is also a factor to be 
reckoned with. In Western Europe, on the eve of the in- 
dustrial revolution, society had been conditioned for 
impending technological innovations by centuries of 
slower changes in organization, but in underdeveloped 
countries, as the study points out, this process is not 
likely to be repeated. Nor, indeed, is it compatible with 
the demand for rapid industrialization. 

The advent of manufacturing industries, therefore, 
represents a totally new form of productive organiza- 
tion, to a large extent alien in origin and functionally 
unrelated to the existing economic and social pattern. 
This often adds to the difficulty of obtaining effective 
industrial leadership from within the local commuuity. 
Even in the numerically small upper classes, entrepre- 
neurial ability is not purely a result of education and 
wealth, for, in most cases, their way of life does not 
dispose them towards industrial undertakings 


Government Services 


Faulty public administration is another potential in- 
adequacy listed by the study. Because industrialization 
involves profound changes and the emergence of new 
problems, it requires a parallel growth in government 
services. Competence and honesty in public administra- 
tion are essential for sound economic progress, while at 
the same time they exert a stabilizing effect upon the 
economy. Industrial development can also be hampered 
by inadequate statistical information or by arbitrary 
government actions which result, for example, in sud- 
den and frequent changes in tax rates, foreign exchange 
rates and custom duties. 

Obstacles to industrialization can also result from 
limitations imposed by international conditions. These 
may arise from the dependence of underdeveloped 
countries on more advanced countries for industrial 
equipment and technical knowledge. In normal circum- 
stances, the would-be manufacturer has fairly free 
access to the sources of machinery. There are times, 
however, when the output of the machine-making in- 
dustry is not available, because of events in the industrial 
countries. At such times, the shortage of equipment is 
aggravated by the fact that the supply of finished goods 
from industrial countries is also severely restricied. 

Restraints on setting up new industries, again, may 
originate in the industrial countries in cases where the 
manufacturing process involves skills or techniques or 
raw materials that are scarce. Concerns in the industrial 


countries may thus be in a position to exercise a high 
degree of control over the circumstances in which they 
are used. 

In some industries, opposition to local manufacturing 
in an underdeveloped country is likely to come from 
firms in industrial countries which have previously en- 
joyed a market for their own products in the under- 
developed country in question. They may be supported 
by commercial, financial and transport concerns which 
participated in the previous import trade. 

Shortage of capital, however, tends to make the in- 
dustrialization process in all underdeveloped countries 
dependent to some extent upon financing from without. 
In this connection, the study points out that, among 
other factors, the impoverishment of many industrial 
countries in the Second World War and the need to re- 
construct their economies have tended to reduce the 
amount of capital available for overseas investment. 


Domestic Measures 

What about domestic measures conducive to indus- 
trialization? In economically advanced countries, the 
entrepreneurial function may be divided into several 
distinct elements — technical innovation, business pro- 
motion, capital provision, risk bearing, business man- 
agement — which are carried out by separate persons 
or groups. But in underdeveloped countries, as the study 
mentions, the industrial entrepreneur is likely to have 
to perform all or most of these sub-functions himself. 

To overcome the difficulty, the study suggests im- 
proving the flow of reliable economic information and 
lessening the likelihood of arbitrary changes in the ad- 
ministration of laws and regulations — both of which 
would tend to reduce risks. Also suggested are a rise 
in the standard of education, and the creation of indus- 
trial development corporations which would concentrate 
and help to make the most effective use of the scarce 
entrepreneurial ability required for starting manufac- 
turing undertakings. 

Capital is not only inadequate in underdeveloped 
countries. It may also be reluctant to go into industry. 
The study therefore examines, briefly, the legal and 
institutional framework of the market for industrial 
capital. Every encouragement, it proposes, should be 
given to establishing institutions such as savings banks, 
industrial development corporations and stock ex- 
changes for collecting and channelling existing funds 
into industry. For additional new capital, the use of cur- 
rent budget surpluses is also suggested. 

To assist industry in obtaining the required man- 
power, government action is advocated in supervising 
or organizing domestic recruitment, in aiding suitable 
immigration, in maintaining an efficient employment 
service, and in arranging educational and training 
facilities. 

To obtain additional knowledge and open up natural 
resources for later exploitation, systematic explora- 
tions organized by government agencies are proposed. 
It is desirable, the study considers, that primary prod- 
ucts exported by underdeveloped countries be locally 
processed as far as possible. Under certain conditions 





the advantage for these countries of using domestic 
rather than imported raw materials may be great enough 
to justify payment of a slight premium to cover excess 
costs. 

The success of a new industry in an underdeveloped 
country, it is also pointed out, often depends upon ap- 
propriate technological adaptation to the new environ- 
ment. In many instances, the solution lies in choosing 
as far as possible the simplest of alternative production 
techniques, the sturdiest of available machinery, the 
smallest type of plant consistent with technical efficiency 
and, in general, the technology that makes the best use 
of the most plentiful factors of production. 

As for cottage handicrafts which occupy a large sec- 
tion of the population in some Asian countries, the 
study states that if no attempt is made to integrate them 
with industrial progress they may well retard the de- 
velopment of more modern forms of industry. It warns, 
however, that any decline in cottage handicrafts tends to 
increase the extent of rural over-population and under- 
employment. Policies deemed desirable are those which 
help expand the local market for manufactured goods 
and assign a lower priority in the industrialization pro- 
gram to mechanized factories which would compete 
seriously with already existing cottage industries. Fur- 
thermore, the productivity of the latter may often be 
raised by the introduction of a cooperative system and 
of mechanization wherever practicable. 

Direct government action in several ways is also 
envisaged. Here, for example, there are possibilities 
of various types of fiscal incentives, such as: tax con- 
cessions designed to influence those responsible for de- 
cisions about investment; “directional” concessions 
which seek to channel funds into specific industries; 
lighter taxation of corporations where the corporate 
form of organization is likely to contribute more than 
any other to the process of capital formation; and tax 
concessions on reinvested profits. 

There is, of course, an ever-present danger of infla- 
tion in pursuing credit policies aimed at encouraging 
speedier industrialization. The study recognizes this 
danger and warns against it. Nevertheless, it believes that 
where there is a tendency for an underdeveloped econ- 
omy to stagnate and for its manpower to remain under- 
employed, use of an expansionary credit policy to 
stimulate better use of recources may be justified. 

Industrialization also has an impact on the balance- 
of-payments situation of an underdeveloped country. 
Policies for setting up new industries in such a country 
almost inevitably involve the use of foreign exchange, 
for it is probable that a large proportion of the ma- 
chinery required in the new factories will have to be 
bought abroad. It therefore becomes important, in 
evaluating the suitability of a given industry as part of 
an industrial development program, to balance the 
claims upon foreign exchange which its establishment 
will occasion against the saving of exchange which 
otherwise would be used to import the product in 
question. 

The study accordingly suggests four key sets of con- 


siderations to be borne in mind when drafting official 
industralization plans: the degree to which the develop- 
ment of various sectors of the economy is balanced; 
the rate of industrial growth; the order in which various 
industries are established; and the extent of industriali- 
zation aimed at. 

The three sectors of the economy whose balance are 
considered as crucial to sound economic development 
are agriculture, secondary industry, and basic services 
such as water and power supply, transport and dis- 
tribution facilities. 

Apart from the need to keep advances in various 
sectors of the economy in step with one another, the 
rate of industrialization is also conditioned by a coun- 
try’s endowment of resources, by the availability of 
capital and by those qualities of the population which 
might be summed up as “industrial maturity.” By and 
large, the study considers, the most appropriate order 
for the setting up of industries usually involves starting 
with those which least need capital and skill, and those 
which can be economically organized in multiple small 
units and are likely to fit most readily into the existing 
pattern of demand in the underdeveloped countries. 

In this connection, the study notes that industrializa- 
tion has, in general, probably played a larger part in 
the policies of the centrally-planned economies than 
in those of countries which rely to a greater extent on 
private enterprise. The rate of industrial growth in 
some of the planned economies in recent years, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been markedly greater 
than that achieved in some of the countries in which 
there has been less central direction. 


International Measures 


Actions in the industrial countries which are likely 
to affect the growth of industry in the less-developed 
countries and the possibilities of aid through interna- 
tional organizations are also examined in the study. 

Since the rate and extent of industrial development 
are directly affected by the volume of export earnings 
which help pay for imports of machinery, it maintains 
that anything that can be done to increase those earn- 
ings, whether through an expansion of the volume of 
exports or a rise in their unit price, or elimination of 
disruptive fluctuations in either, will help to remove 
restraints to the industrialization process. 

Obstacles to industrial development which derive 
from the inadequate qualifications of local labor must, 
of course, be overcome largely by domestic action. 
Acquisition of skills from abroad through migration, 
however, remains an important supplementary way to 
meet shortages and to speed up industrial growth. 

International sources of capital are also dealt with. 
Following the breakdown of the international capital 
market since the 1930's, it is pointed out, special lend- 
ing institutions in advanced countries, such as the 
United States Export-Import Bank, have tended to as- 
sume a more important role in the transfer of invest- 
ment capital from the industrial to the underdeveloped 

(Continued on page 44) 
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His Majesty King Phumipol Aduldej, of Thailand, watching injection of poultry against Newcastle disease. 


RAISING POULTRY POPULATIONS 
BY CHECKING DISEASE 


er KING the spread among poultry of Newcastle 

4 disease, a virus of extreme strength and hardiness 
which has made poultry raising, where it is prevalent, 
a headache and a gamble, has been a project of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization in Egypt, Afghani- 
stan and Thailand. 

Increasing poultry production would do much to 
alleviate feeding and nutrition deficiencies in these and 
other countries of the Middle and Far East. 

In Egypt, the government, working through the Arab 
States Fundamental Education Centre, since last April, 
has been conducting inoculation and training experi- 
ments aimed at eradicating the disease. At Sirs-El- 
Layan, outside Cairo, agricultural leaders sent by nine 
Arab countries of the region, have been studying the 
problem in a program jointly organized by the Egyp- 
tian Government and the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the World Health 
Organization, the International Labor Organization, the 
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United Nations and Fao. The United States Govern- 
ment, through its overseas aid program, has also been 
cooperating, in part through supplying poultry. 

Last April, twenty-one day old baby chicks, of the 
Rhode Island Red strain which has proved hardy in the 
United States, were hatched in native oven hatcheries, 
kept under modern brooders and then distributed to 
farmers. Trainees from the Arab countries, working 
with FAO specialists planned the extension program and 
implemented it. Each trainee covered twenty-five co- 
operating farmers and kept a check on the farmers’ 
records during the trainee’s weekly visits. 

The chicks were vaccinated against Newcastle disease 
before they were given to the farmers. They were vacci- 
nated again a month later. Part of the trainees’ course 
was to learn vaccination technique. The Veterinary 
Service of the Egyptian Government provided the vac- 
cine and demonstrated techniques. 





In Egypt, vaccinations were carried out by injection. 
In Afghanistan and Thailand, vaccinations were given 
nasally. This method was more acceptable to villagers 
who grow fond of their livestock, including poultry, 
and hesitate to inflict pain by injection. 

The nasal injection system has proved just as effec- 
tive as that given by syringe. In northern Thailand, at 
Chiengmai, inoculations were carried out under the 
supervision of Dr. John Lancaster, of the United King- 
dom, an FAO specialist. The vaccine was produced by 
technicians of Thailand’s Livestock Department at the 
department’s Veterinary Station at Pak Chong from a 
strain of virus brought to Thailand from England by 
Dr. Lancaster. 


Tests at the Pak Chong laboratory proved that the 
vaccine was Satisfactory for Thailand, gave good im- 
munity and was easy to use. It can be produced easily 
and economically. In addition, it can be freeze-dried 
for easy transportation to more remote areas. Addi- 


tional tests are underway to determine the length of 
immunity conferred. 


In the Chiengmai area 10,000 foreign birds and 
20,000 local birds were inoculated. The trial proved 
so popular that at the request of the local breeders 
another 20,000 birds were inoculated. The test was 
organized by Dr. Tosaporn Suthikam. He, with Dr. 
Lancaster and Dr. Montri Chongivisutra, who is in 
charge of the vaccine production at Pak Chong, made 
up the project team. 

Additional vaccinations have been carried out in the 
Bangkok area. The program which has been instru- 
mental in expansion of the poultry industry, by both 
importation of birds and selective breeding, is being 
carried out primarily by private breeders with the 
encouragement of the Thai Government. 

While other factors, such as the amount of grain 
available and the cost of baby chicks, will determine 
how quickly poultry production will increase, a check 
to Newcastle disease in those areas where it is prevalent 
will be a prime factor in encouraging the development 
of a much needed source of food supply. 


This farm woman carries chickens in the basket on her head 
and a baby in her arms. Chickens have been inoculated at Sirs-el-layan. 





IMPROVING WOOL 
PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


— r forty million of the world’s 800 million sheep 
are to be found in India. Some twelve million of 
India’s sheep produce medium types of wool, about 
half a million yield fine wool, while the rest produce 
coarse and hairy wool which cannot be woven into the 
fabrics required in India. So far, the wool grown has 
been suitable mainly for carpets. India’s rapidly ex- 
panding wool industry, however, requires wool suit- 
able for tweeds, worsteds, knitting yarns and blankets 

The average Indian sheep yields only 1.5 to 2 pounds 
of hairlike fleece, as compared with its Australian 
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counterpart which yields 12 to 14 pounds of fleece. 
Another problem facing the wool industry of India, 
therefore, is to increase the yield of wool (about 33,- 
000 metric tons in 1953) without increasing the num- 
ber of sheep. 

Part of India’s Five-Year Plan involves the develop- 
ment of the sheep and wool industry, particularly in 
the State of Uttar Pradesh which is famed for its wool 
manufacturing and cottage industries. During 1952, 
this State, which has about two million sheep of medium 
wool types, began to plan the development of its sheep 





Part of India’s Five-Year plan 
involves development of 

sheep and wool industry in State 

of Uttar Pradesh. First of sixteen 
government sheep farms was set up 


at Rishikesh, in Himalayan foothills. 


and wool industry as part of the Five-Year Pian. To 
this end, the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
was asked for advisers to aid not only in breeding the 
sheep as the necessary development plan required, but 
also on the conversion of possible new wool types into 
fabrics required in India. 

Not unnaturally, the FAO turned to Australia for these 
advisers. George Upward, a specialist in wool produc- 
tion, was one of them. He arrived in India in February 
1953 to begin a preliminary survey. The following May, 
H. W. Newton, an expert in sheep husbandry from 
Queensland, arrivd in Lucknow, State capital of Uttar 
Pradesh, to collaborate with him. 

In his survey, Mr. Upward gave priority to finding 
out the uses to which wool was to be put; so as to 
know what types of sheep would be most suitable to 
produce the kinds of wool required. 

To improve the quality of wool, it was concluded, 
the quality of the sheep must be improved, and the only 
way to do so was by importing new blood of good 
quality sheep. 

An essential first step was to create a farm where 
superior rams could be bred and later distributed to 
village flocks. Superior rams from crossing local sheep 
with suitable types of imported sheep were important. 
Two separate breeding policies were advocated by the 
experts. One was to breed imported-type rams from 
new stock. The other was to produce superior selected 
crossbred rams from those bred in this way. It was 
realized, however, that acclimatization of imported 
animals would be slow. 

A plan was evolved to include the establishment of 


sixteen government farms equipped to accommodate 


Suitable sheep pens and shelters for sheep 
at Rishikesh were built with mud and thatch. 





good sheep under suitable conditions. Enthusiastic gov- 
ernment policy resulted in adequate financial support, 
and 2,000 acres of land were acquired for the first farm 
at Rishikesh, in the Himalayan foothills near Hardwar. 
Here, 1,000 acres were fenced off, and suitable pens 
and night houses constructed from mud and thatch. 


FAO supported the project with the gift of 210 Aus- 
tralian sheep, modern shearing equipment, and two 
Australian sheep dogs. The experts estimated that three 
shipments of sheep would be required over a period of 
three years to establish one suitable breed for the pro- 
duction required. They originally anticipated a fifty 
per cent loss from the first delivery. Wild animals, 
snakes, inexperienced shepherds, high and humid 
temperatures, external and internal parasites and out- 
breaks of diseases have now all been experienced. The 
losses from the first shipment, however, have been kept 
down to twenty-five per cent with veterinary prophy- 
lactic treatment and efficient husbandry. 


Except for coarse grasses in the older pastures, many 
of which have not yet been replanted, the sight of the 
sheep grazing on the banks of the Ganges at Rishikesh 
might be such as could be found in many parts of Aus- 
tralia. The Australian newcomers, however, are not 
alone in this sheep paradise of Uttar Pradesh, for the 
plan is to have these animals mingle, blend and breed 
with the indigenous varieties. Already 200 Indian sheep 
have been brought in at Rishikesh and the first cross- 
bred lambs have been born. 


Part of the Rishikesh experiment also invoives the 


use of a small, standard mechanical shearing-plant 
donated by FAO. This is new to the district and local 
farmers have been agreeably impressed with it because 
machine-shearing is quicker and is kinder to the animals. 

The Central Sheep and Wool Research Station at 
Rishikesh is now equipped to handle only 500 sheep, 
but this capacity will be increased as new pastures are 
replanted with legumes and a number of other grasses 
including some Australian varieties which have proved 
successful for sheepland. 


Rishikesh is only the first of sixteen sucn farms 
planned. In addition to these, thirty-two ram depots are 
to be established from which private flock owners could 
obtain superior breeding rams. The two breeding poli- 
cies advocated by the experts are to be adopted at 
the main station. As a result, adequate husbandry 
conditions at the government breeding stations would 
ensure the continuity of supply for distribution to the 
ram depots, and thus to privately owned flocks. 


The intention under this project is to improve the 
quality of the indigenous carpet wools so that types 
suitable for blankets and tweeds could be produced in 
two sheep generations. The actual results will, however, 
depend on the degree of cooperation from individual 
flock-owners. Mr. Upward believes that once they see 
that the financial return is increased by using the rams 
readily available at the government depots, this co- 
operation will be forthcoming in ample measure. To 


give full recognition to flock owners who cooperate, it 
is intended to ensure that, once improved wools begin 
to appear, growers are suitably recompensed and the 
wools put to suitable and improved uses. 

Already, more than 1,000 pounds of wool shorn at 
the Rishikesh farm have been scoured, dyed, spun and 
woven under the supervision of the FAO experts. Work 
is NOW progressing on nine other farms and thirty-two 
stud ram depots. A training program has been sched- 
uled during 1955 for shepherds, flock stockmen, 
scourers, dyers, spinners and weavers. 


Mechanical shearing plant provided by Fao for Rishi- 
kesh farm has impressed local farmers. 





UNITED NATIONS WORK IN 
WORLD CONTROL OF 


An almost half a century of organized struggle 

on a global basis against illicit traffic in narcotic 
drugs the problem remains a serious one. This fact 
emerges from the annual seizure reports submitted by 
governments to the United Nations, reports which will 
be reviewed by the Commission on Narcotic Drugs at 
its tenth session, which opens this month at Head- 
quarters. 

The work carried out by the United Nations in the 
international control of narcotic drugs may be divided 
into two main parts. The first is the administrative work 
involved in connection with the obligations imposed by 
nine international treaties concerning narcotic drugs. 
Some eighty governments are parties to one or more of 
these treaties and under their terms, must report to 
the Secretary-General and to the expert bodies the 
Permanent Central Opium Board and the Drug Super- 
visory Body on the domestic control which they exercise 
over all phases of production, manufacture and trade 
in narcotic drugs as well as on the carrving out of inter- 
national obligations regarding import and export of 
narcotics. 


Surveying New Developments 


The Commission on Narcotic Drugs also undertakes 
many studies and surveys. It is thus constantly in- 
formed of new developments concerning narcotics, such 
as the production and cultivation of the plants which 
provide the raw materials for the naturally occurring 
narcotic drugs; opium poppy, coca bush and the can- 
nabis plant (Indian hemp) from whose flowering tops 
and resin the drugs known in different regions of the 
world as marihuana, hashish, kif or ganga are produced, 
as well as studies on scientific progress in the develop- 
ment of new synthetic narcotics. 

A subject of vital concern to the Commission is the 
problem of illicit traffic in narcotic drugs. The illicit 
market which has always been a source of supply for 
the majority of drug addicts is a highly profitable ven- 
ture for some of the world’s best organized, most 
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heartless and unscrupulous criminals. In this respect, 
as a special project several United Nations chemists 
work in a laboratory whose facilities have been pro- 
vided by the generosity of the United States Govern- 
ment, and where a research program on methods of 
determining the origin of opium by chemical and physi- 
cal means is actively pursued. 

Opium shows sharply different characteristics de- 
pending on the region where it is grown. If the origin 
of opium seized in the illicit traffic could be established, 
this information would permit tighter controls to be 
enforced and possible leakages to be stopped. One 
method used to determine the characteristics of opium 
depends on the proportions of the different alkaloids 
in it. United Nations chemists have devised a method 
to carry out a single analysis for all the alkaloids con- 
tained in a given sample of opium. A number of inter- 
national scientists collaborating in the program have 
also used other new methods with considerable success, 
notably methods of chromatography and ash analysis. 
Hundreds of analyses have been carried out by the joint 
group and it may soon be possible to determine origin 
with an almost uniform accuracy. 


Limiting Opium Production 


This year the Commission has on its agenda these 
and a number of other questions. In 1953 the United 
Nations held an international conference to draw up a 
Protocol to limit the production of opium to world 
medical and scientific needs. This is a highly complex 
and technical instrument. Its provisions range from 
those dealing with the authorizations by government 
agencies to individual farmers for cultivating the opium 
poppy, to the complex estimates and statistics which 
governments must provide to establish the stocks of 
opium which they wish to maintain. The Protocol 
limited to seven the number of countries which will be 
allowed to export opium. These are countries which 
presently produce opium. 
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In order to assist governments to carry out these new 
duties under the Protocol, the Economic and Social 
Council appointed Mr. Charles Vaille, President of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs, as Rapporteur to draw 
up a model code for its application. The Code explains 
clearly and simply just what action needs to be taken 
to bring the Protocol into force on the national level 
and points out where other conventions already require 
similar information. The United Nations Opium 
Protocol is not yet operative. Twenty-five countries 
must become party to it before it comes into effect, 
including at least three of the seven producing states 
and three countries among the main manufacturers of 
narcotic drugs. Up to date eleven countries, including 
one of the producing states and three manufacturing 
states, have ratified the Protocol. 

For several years one of the Commission’s major 
tasks has been a long and detailed study of a draft 
convention which will unite the provisions of all the 
existing conventions in one treaty. The completion of 
the draft seems to be almost in sight. The Commission 
will also study provisions concerning the regime to be 
applied in the new Convention to synthetic narcotic 
drugs. 


Problems of Control 


The startlingly rapid development of these sub- 
stances which has taken place in the last two decades, 
has raised a series of problems. In the case of the raw 
materials, epium, coca leaf, cannabis, which originally 
were the sole source of narcotics, it was possible to fol- 
low all the economic phases from production on the 
land through manufacture to their final distribution for 
medical purposes. But the raw materials which are the 
basis of synthetic narcotic drugs may be for instance 
by-products of coal tar and petroleum. 

It is difficult to imagine any system of control cover- 
ing the entire phases of manufacture of substances 
which are employed industrially in thousands of ways 
in our modern world and have endless useful applica- 
tions. Another difficulty arises from the fact that 
synthetic narcetics can be produced in the form of many 
varying chemical compounds. Until these compounds 
have undergone thorough investigation and have been 
used clinically on many cases, it is difficult to say if 
their therapeutic value is great enough to out-balance 
their addiction hazard. Some synthetic drugs, such as 
ketobemidone, have proved to be such dangerous addic- 
tion-producing drugs that the United Nations has gone 
so far as to urge governments to prohibit their use. A 
great deal more knowledge is necessary before the com- 
plex characteristics and properties of these synthetic 
drugs are fully understood. 

This year a study on “Synthetic Substances with 
Morphine-like Effect — Relationship between Chemical 
Structure and Analgesic Action” continues the series of 
scientific studies, authorized by the Council, now being 
carried on by the Secretariat of the World Health Or- 
ganization in cooperation with the United Nations, to 
pursue these problems. 
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Cannabis is a narcotic drug with little therapeutic 
value and is used in fewer and fewer countries, al- 
though it still sometimes appears as a constituent of 
some coricides, remedies to treat corns. Many peoples 
throughout the world use it however as an exciting 
stimulant in its various forms, and it thus becomes a 
potential danger especially as many cannabis addicts 
progress to more potent and dangerous drugs. It is in- 
digenous to many countries in all regions of the world 
which complicates efficient control at the source. The 
cannabis plant and its products also have great com- 
mercial value—in fact its popular name “Indian Hemp” 
denotes its wide use for the production of hemp fibre. 
The Commission has given increasing attention to prob- 
lems connected with cannabis and its use and abuse 
and several studies have been prepared for the Com- 
mission at its forthcoming session. 

The Secretariats of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the United Nations have prepared a joint 
study on the possibility of substituting Cannabis sativa 
L. by other fibre-producing crops which do not contain 
narcotic resin, or of developing a narcotic-free strain of 
the cannabis plant. This would prevent illicit traffic in 
cannabis, grown to produce hemp fibre. The study con- 
tains interesting background material on the cultivation 
and processing of Cannabis sativa L. industrially, as 
well as on problems which may be foreseen in any sub- 
stitution program on a large scale. 

The Secretary-General has also issued the first of a 
series of national surveys on cannabis, which will give 
the Commission background information on such 
aspects of the question as illicit cultivation and wild 
growth of the cannabis plant, licit and illicit production 
and consumption of cannabis, the role of the drug in 
the field of medicine, and the extent to which the plant 
and narcotics produced from it are controlled by the 
various national legislations. Surveys in this connection 
have been prepared on the Union of South Africa, 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland and it is in- 
tended that the series will eventually cover representa- 
tive countries from all regions of the world. 


Fighting Drug Addiction 


In studying all these questions, the Commission will 
constantly have in mind the question of how to treat 
the drug addict. For many years international narcotics 
control was mainly aimed at controlling drugs before 
they could reach the hands of the addict. 

Addiction is becoming recognized as a problem 
which is deeply involved with the social structures and 
economic pressures of modern living. It may arise from 
different reasons, take different forms and be regarded 
differently by society, but wherever it exists it entails 
misery and degradation for its victims. By compiling 
more accurate data, by investigating its occurrence 
throughout the world and in making studies of par- 
ticular aspects of the problem, the Commission hopes 
to be able to suggest practical ways and means to help 
governments in the prevention of addiction and the 
treatment and rehabilitation of drug addicts. 
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Survey of National Policies Affecting Inflow 


tex history of foreign invest- 

ments in the twenty Latin 
American Republics shows a shift 
in emphasis from private loans to 
governments to the almost exclusive 
reliance, since the end of World 
War II, on direct business invest- 
ment and governmental and interna- 
tional lending agencies. It shows 
also that since the First World War 
the United States has replaced the 
United Kingdom and other Euro- 
pean countries as the region’s major 
source of foreign capital. 

These are some of the major 
trends brought out in a new United 
Nations study, Foreign Capital in 
Latin America, prepared by the 
United Nations Bureau of Economic 
Affairs at the request of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica. The study also reviews the na- 
tional policies of the twenty repub- 
lics that affect private investments 
from abroad. 

Liberation from colonial status 


during the early decades of the 19th 
century opened the greater part of 
Latin America to international trade 
and investment, the survey points 
out. A short-lived investment boom 
followed. By the end of the 1820's, 
however, “all the governmental loans 
raised abroad had fallen into de- 
fault and the bulk of the foreign in- 
vestments in business ventures had 
failed.” 


But the situation changed in the 
1860’s. An era of large-scale capi- 
tal inflow into Latin America began 
—with the development of cheap 
steel, the ocean-going steamship 
and effective refrigeration. The most 
rapid growth occurred in Argentina 
and Uruguay, with Brazil and Chile 
next. Investment was directed main- 
ly to the development of mines and 
plantations and to the construction 
of railways and port facilities, de- 
voted primarily to the export of 
basic commodities. 


of Private Capital 


The tempo of investment acceler- 
ated rapidly in the decade before 
1914. By far the greatest part of 
foreign investment came from Brit- 
ain. It is estimated that British in- 
vestments grew from some £85 
million in 1870 (about $425 million 
at rates of exchange then current) 
to around £750 million (about 
$3.7 billion) in 1914. 

The total value of foreign invest- 
ment in Latin America in 1914 was 
put at the equivalent of $8.5 billion. 
Of this, British investment accounted 
for over $3.7 billion, United States 
investment for $1.7 billion, French 
for $1.2 billion and German $900 
million. Investments from other 
countries, primarily from Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Portugal and Switz- 
erland, amounted to $1 biilion. 

One-third of the total investments 
from abroad went to Argentina, a 
quarter to Brazil and a similar 
amount to Mexico, the remainder 











going largely to Cuba, Chile, Uru- 
guay and Peru. 

Throughout the period prior to 
the First World War, states the sur- 
vey, the flow of capital took place 
“under conditions of almost com- 
plete absence of governmental con- 
trol in both capital-exporting and 
capital-importing countries.” 


World War I and After 


The First World War transformed 
international creditor-debtor rela- 
tions. Latin America, however, was 
less affected than most other regions. 

The inflow of capital from Europe 
practically ceased during the war. 
But there was little reduction in 
European investments, except in the 
case of German holdings; in many 
instances these were sold or confis- 
cated, or else the owners took out 
local citizenship. As a result of the 
drop in European exports, several 
countries, notably Argentina, accu- 
mulated a temporary export surplus. 
The United Kingdom resumed lend- 
ing on a reduced scale in the 1920's, 
though little new capital entered 
from other Western European coun- 
tries. 

The United States, however, con- 
tinued to invest capital during the 
war. This paved the way for what 
the survey describes as a “major ex- 
pansion of United States invest- 
ments in the region during the 
1920's.” 

Between 1914 and 1919, the dol- 
lar value of United States invest- 
ments in Latin America increased 
from about $1.7 to $2.4 billion. By 
1930 this exceeded $5.2 billion. Of 
this total, more than $3.6 billion 
represented direct investments in 
controlled enterprises, and $1.6 bil- 
lion represented foreign bonds pub- 
licly offered in the United States as 
well as shares of foreign corpora- 
tions owned in the United States by 
non-controlling interests. 

The bulk of the direct 
ments went into agriculture (espe- 
cially Cuban sugar), minerals (in- 
cluding petroleum in Colombia and 
Venezuela), and public utilities in 
the more developed countries of 
Latin America. Investments in 
manufacturing were mainly limited 
to Argentina, Brazil, and Uruguay. 


invest- 
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They were directed largely to the 
processing of agricultural products 
for export. 

A substantial amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the governmental bond is- 
sues went into financing the con- 
struction of productive public works. 
Part, however, was used in ways 
that did not add to the borrowing 
country’s productive capacity. 

The nominal value of British in- 
vestments remained roughly un- 
changed during the 1920’s, as Brit- 
ish capital exports, which were 
smaller than before 1914, were 
counterbalanced by the amortiza- 
tion of bonds, the sale of assets of 
nationals, and the liquidation of un- 
profitable ventures. In Chile and 
Mexico, British holdings declined. 
In Venezuela they increased. 

During the 1920's, unrestricted 
entry of capital remained the rule, 
and full convertibility of currencies 
prevailed. Mexico, which had de- 
faulted on its foreign obligations in 
1914, was the one significant ex- 
ception among countries that were 
receptive to foreign capital. 

A sharp change in the picture oc- 
curred with the onset of the world 
depression in the 1930’s. The value 
of long-term private investments 
from the United States declined 
from over $5.2 billion in 1930 to 
less than $3.8 in 1940. 

After the widespread defaults of 
external government bonds, action 
was taken over a period of years to 
adjust these obligations through such 
steps as reduction or cancellation 
of arrears of interest, the scaling 
down of interest rates, and the ex- 
tension of the period of amortiza- 
tion. Other important developments 
included: the introduction of ex- 
change control in many countries; 
the licensing of imports; the re- 
striction, in some countries, of 
investments in so-called saturated 
industries; and limitations on the 
employment of foreigners. 


World War II and After 


The almost complete absence of 
foreign private capital entering Latin 
America in the form of foreign 
bonds publicly offered, which had 
characterized the 1930's, persisted 
during the Second World War and 
the postwar period. The inflow of 





private capital since 1945 has con- 
sisted largely of direct investments 
by United States enterprises. Sev- 
eral Latin American countries have 
also obtained substantial amounts 
from the United States Export-Im- 
port Bank as well as from the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development. 


Repatriated Debt 


By 1945 a large part of the ex- 
ternal bonded debt of the countries 
of the region had been repatriated 
through purchases in the open mar- 
ket by individuals and governments. 
This process continued during the 
post-war period, particularly with 
respect to sterling bonds. A further 
reduction in external debt resulted 
from the direct scaling down of the 
nominal value of external govern- 
ment bonds, notably in the case of 
Brazil and Mexico. In addition, a 
substantial amount of foreign-owned 
securities in business enterprises 
were repurchased, chief among 
which were British holdings in Ar- 
gentina. 

Direct United States investments, 
which had declined from $3.6 bil- 
lion in 1930 to $2.8 billion in 1940, 
climbed to a total of $4.7 billion in 
1950 and to $6. billion in 1953. 

The largest increase occurred in 
petroleum production, followed by 
manufacturing and mining. Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Chile, Panama, Mex- 
ico, Cuba, Peru and Colombia were 
the countries to receive most, in that 
order. 

In contrast with the 1920's, little 
new private capital has been invested 
in public utilities. During the period 
1949-52, about 60 per cent of the 
expansion of direct investments has 
been financed by reinvestment of 
earnings of United States controlled 
subsidiaries. 

The survey also finds evidence 
that since 1945 local investors in 
several Latin American countries 
have participated to an increasing 
extent in United States controlled 
manufacturing enterprises. 

The average yields of United States 
direct investments (before United 
States taxes), it notes, do not differ 
greatly from yields on comparable 
investments in the United States. In 








1929, the estimated return was 
about 6 per cent. 

An important factor underlying 
this trend is the shift in the compo- 
sition of the investments. The high- 
est yields have been earned in the 
much expanded petroleum industry 
and in distribution, while for public 
utilities the yield during recent years 
has been particularly low (2.9 per 
cent on the average during 1948- 
51). 

Transfer of profits on existing 
foreign investments now absorbs a 
much smaller portion of foreign ex- 
change earnings than before the war 
in most countries of Latin America. 


Restrictions 


Restrictions on the investment of 
foreign capital vary widely among 
the different Latin American coun- 
tries. Comprehensive regulation of 
new foreign business investment ex- 
ists in only a few countries and is 
usually administered flexibly. The 


most significant regulation applies to 
foreign investment in mineral pro- 
duction, particularly the extraction 
of petroleum. 

Restrictive policies on petroleum 
are followed by Bolivia, Brazil, 


Chile, and Mexico. Legislation in 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Vene- 
zuela on the other hand, is favor- 
able to foreign investment in petro- 
leum production. 

Contract concessions for mineral 
exploration are increasingly subject 
to special mineral legislation. For- 
eign investment in manufacturing is 
generally welcomed and often of- 
fered special inducements. 

A few countries restrict the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in public 
utilities, banking and insurance and 
certain branches of trade. 

In many countries, foreign in- 
vestment in certain cases, such as 
the purchase of land in border areas 
or domestic aviation or coastal ship- 
ping, is prohibited in the interest of 
national security or other non-eco- 
nomic reasons. 

Conditions imposed on foreign 
investments are also described in the 
survey. One of the most prevalent 
forms of control of the operations 
of foreign enterprises, it notes, is the 
requirement that a minimum per- 
centage of nationals be employed 


and that a minimum portion of the 
payroll be received by them. Such 
requirements are established by law 
in all but four of the twenty repub- 
lics. Limitation of foreign financial 
participation to a minority interest 
is rare. 


Exchange Control 


Formal exchange control exists in 
most of the countries of the region, 
entailing multiple exchange rates 
combined with quantitative restric- 
tions. With respect to foreign in- 
vestments, this control is of practical 
importance in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Nicaragua and Paraguay. In several 
countries, however, certain foreign 
enterprises producing for export 
such commodities as copper, iron 
ore and bananas, are permitted to 
retain part or all of their export 
proceeds. 

Several countries including Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Colombia and Chile 
have adopted special legislation 
aimed at facilitating the transfer of 
income on approved foreign invest- 
ments registered with the authori- 
ties. Such approval is, however, 
dependent on administrative discre- 
tion. In most countries, outward 
transfers of capital that is not eligi- 
ble for registration or, though eli- 
gible, has not been registered, as 
well as transfers of capital and yields 
that exceed official limits, can gen- 
erally be made through the free 
market at a less favorable rate of 
exchange. 

While the net effect of exchange 
control is no doubt to deter invest- 
ments, it should however be recog- 
nized that in certain circumstances 
such control has created a sheltered 
market, the survey observes. 

As for taxation, there is no sig- 
nificant formal discrimination in 
matters of taxation affecting foreign 
investors in most Latin American 
countries. Argentina, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Mex- 
ico, Nicaragua, Panama and Uru- 
guay authorize tax concessions to 
both domestic and foreign investors 
when investment is in industries 
considered to be in the national in- 
terest, or in order to encourage re- 
investment of earnings. 


But foreign enterprises in the 
field of extractive industries are sub- 
ject to special levies. An outstanding 
case is Venezuela, where a 50-50 
income tax law applies to petroleum 
and mining enterprises. 

In a few instances, such as the 
Mexican land reforms, the survey 
notes that the expropriation of for- 
eign investments has been part of 
a broader movement affecting a par- 
ticular sector of the economy. Ex- 
propriation affecting only foreign 
investments has been applied either 
to a particular foreign-owned enter- 
prise, or to enterprises engaged in 
a specific branch of activity, such 
as the foreign petroleum companies 
in Mexico. There have also been 
instances in Latin America of the 
sale of property by foreign investors 
to the government. In a number of 
cases, such sales have involved pub- 
lic utility enterprises, including 
railways which have for various rea- 
sons experienced financial difficul- 
ties. In certain instances, however, 
a sale may be an alternative to 
formal appropriation. 

Expropriation has been confined 
to investments in public utilities and 
extractive industries, including agri- 
culture. It has not affected invest- 
ments in manufacturing. 

The chief issues arising from the 
expropriation of foreign investments 
relate to the amount of compensa- 
tion and the question whether com- 
pensation will be paid promptly and 
made available in the currency of 
the creditor country. In almost all 
countries of the*region the consti- 
tution provides that prior compen- 
sation be paid for property taken 
from private ownership. The deter- 
mination of the amount and the 
form of compensation are left, how- 
ever, to the executive branch of the 
government, subject to review by 
the courts. 

Despite several efforts, little prog- 
ress has been made to stabilize the 
conditions under which foreign in- 
vestments may be made in Latin 
American countries through multi- 
lateral agreements or through bi- 
lateral treaties with capital-export- 
ing countries. 
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Drafting room of the Réchlingsche Eisen und Stahlwerke plant in the Saar. 
Trainees are (|. to r.) Fethi Kancin, Sit Yilmaz, Nuri Senturk, Talat Dogonay. 


Turkish Engineers and Foremen 


in the Worker-Trainee Program 
By M. Thudichum, 


ILO Worker-Trainee Program, Manpower Division 








—_ headquarters of the International Labor Organi- 

zation in Geneva serves practically as a turn-table 
for Turkish engineers and foremen. New arrivals by 
plane from the 1Lo’s Field Office in Istanbul are begin- 
ning trips that will continue to England, Sweden, France 
or Germany. Others returning from those countries are 
stopping off in Geneva on their way back to Istanbul, 
Izmir and elsewhere in Anatolia. 

These ILO trainees are benefiting from a request 
made at the end of 1953 by the Turkish Government 
under the Expanded Program of Technical Assistance 
of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 
The basic agreement covering this project provides fel- 
lowships for foreign study for some two or three hun- 
dred foremen and technicians. The object is to give 
these skilled workers an opportunity to study, under 
actual working conditions, the way people in Western 
Europe doing the same jobs carry out their duties. 
Armed with new knowledge and understanding, the 
trainees return to Turkey to play an important role in 
her growing industrialization. 

Similiar technical assistance programs of the ILO have 
trained foremen from Yugoslavia, Colombia and Israel, 
who have improved their professional knowledge by 
actually working in industrial plants abroad. The 
Turkish program differs from these in emphasizing, in- 
stead of the study of tools and machines, intensive in- 
struction in fields of work and production methods and 
organization. As a result the Turkish training tours run 
about two months instead of the four to six months 
provided under the other programs. 

Students and host factories are mutually aided by 
the arrival of a team of trainees. Four foremen are led 
by a fifth man, an engineer. Requiring the leader to act 
as interpreter avoids the necessity of detailed language 
training for the others. The engineer member of the 
team also serves as a training chief who knows the 
needs and qualifications of his colleagues and can help 


Sy eee 


Turkish trainees studying hydroelectric 
engineering in Switzerland encountered a 
centuries-old custom in the village of Stein- 
am-Rhein which requires every visiting Turk 
to drink out of a ceremonial tankard of solid 
gold. 

The eleven Turks, who are being trained 
by the International Labor Organization in 
Germany, Switzerland and France, will, on 
return to their country, have the responsi- 
bility of running a large central hydroelectric 
station being constructed in the Sariyar val- 
ley. 

During a preliminary visit to hydroelectric 
installations in Switzerland, they were 


in directing them toward the most profitable and in- 
teresting fields. 

Turkey is in full stride toward economic develop- 
ment. Its basic state-controlled industries — coal mines, 
paper mills, railways, steel works — as well as several 
of its private industries, have been equipped, or are 
in the process of being equipped, on modern terms. But 
plant and tools are not enough. Skilled manpower and 
direction is needed for the rational, economical and 
productive use of this new and costly apparatus. The 
ILO’s foreman-trainee program is designed to help fill 
this urgent need. 

The first phase of the program which was worked 
out in the spring of 1954, and virtually completed at 
the end of that year, made provisions for placing twelve 
teams of five students each abroad; that is, twelve engi- 
neers and forty-eight foremen. A second phase of the 
same magnitude is underway for 1955. The enterprises 
chosen by the Turkish government to provide personnel 
for this ILO project number ten, with the exception of 
two private textile firms, all controlled by one or an- 
other of the three Turkish State banks: Sumer Bank, 
Eti Bank and Deniz Bank. 

The first step taken by ILO headquarters and its Field 
Office for the Near and Middle East in Istanbul, to- 
gether with representatives of the Turkish government, 
consisted in on-the-spot selection of candidates. The 
concerns themselves made a preliminary selection and 
set up draft study programs for the teams. This pre- 
selection was preceded in each case by a detailed visit 
to the plant concerned. The object of the visits was to 
collect all the technical and other information on which 
to base later the choice of a host industry abroad and 
to orient that industry on the problems and working 
conditions of the enterprises to be aided. 

At length, twelve teams were chosen in 1954: three 
teams from the Karabiik steel works; two teams from 
the Zonguldak coal mines; two teams from State railway 


brought by Lo officials to this small, pic- 
turesque and historic town after a visit to the 
Rhine falls. 


Here they found a pleasant tradition go- 
ing back to 1600 when a local nobleman 
who had been Austrian envoy to Turkey, 
Baron Rudolph Schmid von Schwarzenhorn, 
presented the town with an ornate golden 
goblet. The terms of the gift required every 
visiting Turk to be the guest of the burgo- 
master and to drink a toast of friendship out 
of the vessel. The visiting trainees willingly 
obliged, to the sound of national anthems of 
both countries. 








repair shops at Sivas and Eskisehir; one team from the 
Izmir paper mill; one team from the Istanbul shipyards; 
one team from the Sivas cement plant; one team from 
the cotton textiles plant at Seyhan; one team from the 
wool textiles plant at Izmir. 

Placement of the teams was necessarily and volun- 
tarily delayed to avoid the slack vacation periods in 
July and August. Once started, it was speedily carried 
out. On January 15, 1955, ten teams had been placed, 
of which four had already completed their course, four 
were still carrying on their training and the last two 
were scheduled to leave Turkey before the end of the 
month. The remaining two teams, in steel and coal, will 
soon be placed. 

As in its other worker-trainee programs, the ILO has 
found in all the host countries a notable willingness to 
cooperate. One steel team was placed in V6lklingen, 
in the Saar, and another went to Scunthorpe, in the 
United Kingdom. The Danish and Dutch railways re- 
ceived the repair shop teams at Aarhus and Tilburg. 
The cotton textile team went to Giromagny in France. 
The Izmir wool team was separated for technical rea- 
sons, going to Kidderminster in the United Kingdom 
and Kristianstad in Sweden. The Federal Republic of 


Germany received the cement team at Beckum and a 
coal mines team at Oberhausen. Finally, the paper 
makers went to Steyrermiihl, in Austria and the ship- 
yards crew went to Troon, in Scotland. Thus the in- 
dustries of seven European countries once more gave 
valued collaboration to a new and important ILo task 
which has as its goal to help impreve the economy of 
an ILO member state. 

The I1Lo, of course, devoted particular care to the 
technical side of the program. “Make haste slowly” has 
been the motto for each step taken and these precepts 
have governed the ILo’s activity: careful selection; full 
information on the Turkish enterprises to be helped; 
detailed attention to the choice of host concerns, par- 
ticularly when negotiations had to be carried on by 
correspondence only; advance preparation of the 
trainees at headquarters in Geneva on the techniques 
of learning; constant control throughout by on-the-spot 
visits to see if the study conditions were at their best 
and eventually, in agreement with the host firms, if 
necessary, revision of incomplete programs on occasion 
by supplementary visits to other establishments; assist- 
ance to trainees on their return to Geneva in the con- 
crete formulation of their experiences and attainments. 


Very little escaped the atten- 
tion of the trainees. While 
some examine a part of a 
generator, others ply the 
Secheron official conducting 
the tour with questions. 





The two sojourns of the teams in Geneva are con- 
sidered particularly important. On arrival, they are 
given full information on the courses of study they will 
undertake and the customs and habits of the people 
with whom they will be working. Prior to departure 
they are asked to report on tae value to them of their 
working and living experiences in a foreign country. 

These are key sections of the program from several 
points of view; psychologically because they give the 
ILO the opportunity to welcome those who will be in 
its care and to say goodbye before they return home. 
Each side gets to know the other and a close personal 
contact is established that will continue throughout the 
course and later. The Geneva sessions are equally im- 
portant from the technical point of view because they 
affect the ILO’s own competence in professional train- 
ing. 

At the beginning of a course, the ILO’s contribution 
is essefitially to give the students a clear idea of a fore- 
man’s function. They are helped to describe their work 
in terms of themselves, to understand what is required 
for training their subordinates and to learn the best 
methods of making and fixing in their minds their ob- 
servations in the receiving industries. A notebook is 
given each trainee in which he will methodically record 
for future use the knowledge he will have received. 

At the other end on the way home, the ILO asks each 
student to explain what he has learned and points out 
to him how to transmit this knowledge to his chiefs, 
his colleagues, and those under him. To complete its 
work, the ILO hopes to arrange for the former students 
and their firms to provide written reports to enable it 
to assess the results achieved by the program. It is still 
too early to try to form a judgment of the value of the 
Turkish foreman-trainee program. Only a few have 
finished their studies and returned to Turkey and they 
have not been home for long. All the same, those who 
have finished as well as those who are still studying 
testify to the real value of what they have been offered. 
There are other signs of success. We who have been 
directing the program remember in particular how 
earnestly the students tackle the job, and the quality of 
their training, the mass of useful material they bring 
back in their notebooks, the excellent impression the 
teams make on the host firms by their attitude and their 
unflagging interest. We think also of the permanent 
value of this experience for these young men who are 
convinced of the great responsibility they bear toward 
their country and their community and their gratitude 
for this great cultural enrichment which the ILo has 
provided for them. 

One of the trainees told us on his return from Ger- 
many, where he had been able to live with one of his 
German opposite numbers, how greatly he admired the 
personal work of his host and others. He was especially 
impressed that on their own time away from the work- 
shop they worked to perfect their knowledge by read- 
ing and by correspondence courses. Perhaps this 
admiration of a young Turkish foreman for a new 
approach to work will bear fruit in a new dedication of 
his own. 


Trainees leaving ILO building at Geneva. 








Republic of Korea 
Seeks Unification, 
Rehabilitation and 
Admission to the 


United Nations 


An Interview with the Permanent 


Observer of the Republic of Korea 





A number of non-Member states maintain Permanent Observers at United 
Nations Headquarters. So far, the Governments of Austria, Finland, Italy, Japan, 
Republic of Korea, Switzerland and Federal Republic of Germany have appointed 
representatives. This interview with Colonel Ben C. Limb, of the Republic of Korea, 
is the third in a series presented by the REVIEW with the ranking representative of 
non-Member states at Headquarters. 


OLONEL BEN C. Lis, one of the seven Permanent 

Observers of non-Member states to the United Na- 
tions, has held that position, with the rank of Am- 
bassador, since April 1951. Called upon to observe 
and, on occasion, to report to United Nations bodies on 
matters concerning the Republic of Korea, his part in 
the struggle for Korean independence dates back to 
1919. 

“Relations between the United Nations and Korea,” 
he said recently, “have been very close from the begin- 
ning. The United Nations helped create the Republic 
of Korea. We owe a great debt to the United Nations, 
and it is our desire to promote friendship and coopera- 
tion between the United Nations and Korea.” 

The son of a Korean educator, Colonel Limb was 
born in Seoul, the capital of the Republic of Korea. His 
early education was completed in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Seoul and followed by studies at the 
Seoul School of Chinese Classics and the Posung Junior 
College. He was a student at Ohio State College in the 
United States, when on March 1, 1919, the Provisional 
Government of the Republic of Korea was set up, with 
its seat at Shanghai. 
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Diplomatic headquarters for the Provisional Govern- 
ment — under the title of the “Korean Commission to 
Washington” — were established at Washington, D.C. 
At the request of Dr. Syngman Rhee, the President of 
the Provisional Government and Head of the Korean 
Commission, Colonel Limb took over the duties of 
Secretary of the Korean Commission. Charged by the 
Provisional Government to activate the Korean inde- 
pendence movement from Japan in California and 
Hawaii, Colonel Limb went to the Hawaiian Islands 
in 1920. He also visited Nanking, Canton, Hong Kong, 
Soochow, Hangchow, Singapore, Cairo and Paris in 
1920 and 1921. 

More than the twenty succeeding years were spent 
in the United States, first at Highland Park, Michigan, 
where he worked for the Ford Motor Company in 1922- 
1923. He became sales manager of the Korean Import- 
ing Company in Detroit in 1924. From 1940 to 1943, 
he was salesman in charge of the California, Oregon 
and Washington areas for the Fearn Laboratories, Inc., 
of Chicago. It was in California, in 1942, that he re- 
ceived his appointment as a Lieutenant in the State’s 
National Guard, to serve in a Korean unit formed in 





Los Angeles. Colonel Limb resumed his connection 
with the Korean movement in 1943, when he was ap- 
pointed the Chief Secretary to the Korean Commission 
in Washington. On behalf of the United States Office of 
Strategic Services, Colonel Limb spent much of 1944- 
1945 recruiting his compatriots for overseas missions. 
He was made a Colonel of the Army of the Korean 
Provisional Government in 1945. When Dr. Rhee re- 
turned to Korea in October 1945, Colonel Limb suc- 
ceeded him as Head of the Korean Commission and 
held that position until February 1, 1949. He was Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Korea from 
that date until April 1, 1951. 


Korea an Ancient Land 


Colonel Limb holds an honorary LL.D. degree from 
Gustavus Adolphus College in St. Peter, Minnesota, 
which was conferred upon him in 1951. He has rep- 
resented his country in a number of important interna- 
tional conferences, including the United Nations Con- 
ference on International Organization, held in San 
Francisco in 1944, and the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration Conference, held in 
Montreal, Canada, in 1944. He was the Korean repre- 
sentative to the 1947 and 1950 sessions of the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


Colonel Limb’s small office is on the 78th floor of 
the Empire State Building. The view from his window 
of the Hudson River and New Jersey is admirable. On 
one side of the wall, above and to the right of his desk 


is a large framed photograph of President Syngman 
Rhee taken in 1948. On the right wall of the room 
hangs a painting of a pastoral scene in Suwon, a Ko- 
rean village thirty miles south of Seoul. One of the 
beauty spots of his country, like Suwon, it was com- 
pletely destroyed during the fighting. Just to the left 
of the doorway, and facing Colonel Limb, is a large— 
almost life size—painting of a Korean woman dancer, 
dressed in a traditional dancing costume. 

As his country’s official observer to the United Na- 
tions, Colonel Limb follows Assembly meetings and 
debates in Committees without the right to speak on 
the floor. As do Ambassadors to countries, he pro- 
motes the interest of his country, and, in turn, reports 
to his country on United Nations recommendations 
with which his country is particularly concerned, such 
as, for example, the discussions in the Generali Assem- 
bly concerning the relief and rehabilitation plans for 
the Republic of Korea. 

Koreans are an ancient race, distinct from both the 
Chinese and Japanese. Thought to be descendant from 
two strains, the nomadic tribes of Mongolia and the 
Caucasian people of western Asia, the Koreans have 
both Occidental and Oriental characteristics. Korean 
civilization, one of the oldest in the world, dates back 
in legend 4,200 years to Dan Goon, mythical founder of 
Korea. The Silla dynasty, which originated in 57 B.C., 


united all Korea in 669 A.D. Only three dynasties, the 
Silla, Koryu and Yi, ruled the country from 669 A.D. 
to 1910. 

In 1905, as a result of the Russo-Japanese war, 
Korea was made a protectorate of Japan, and five years 
later, was annexed to the Japanese Empire. It was 
decided, during the Second World War, that Korea 
should in due course become free and independent. 
After the Japanese surrender, Korea was occupied by 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., with the U.S.S.R. 
responsible for the area north of the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel and the United States that to the south of it. The 
problem of the independence of Korea was first brought 
before the United Nations in September 1947. 

“The Korean people for over 4,000 years,” Colonel 
Limb explained, “have been a homogenous race. As a 
result, a Korean civilization — of which we are very 
proud — was developed. The first time this solidarity, 
this love, was broken up, was after the fighting along 
the thirty-eighth parallel broke out.” 

“The United Nations,” he pointed out, “stood up for 
the Republic.” He considers that “one of the great mile- 
stones in the history of world affairs.” It was the first 
time that collective military measures had been under- 
taken by a world organization to defend a people whose 
lives and liberties were threatened. This principle of 
nations getting together “to defend the freedom of the 
individual and the dignity of man” established a pre- 
cedent, he said, and he wished future uses of collective 
military measures all success. 

Colonel Limb does not look upon the people living 
in North Korea as an enemy people; they are “our 
brothers and sisters captured by an external enemy.” 
He thinks it proper to assume that the United Nations 
“naturally wants to see all peoples of the world live in 
harmony among themselves and between other coun- 
tries.” He considers it paramount to have the United 
Nations work constantly for the unification of the 
Korean people. The fundamental purpose of such a 
unification, in his opinion, was recognized by the United 
Nations General Assembly in its various resolutions 
concerning Korea, and has been followed from the 
beginning. 


Rehabilitation a Large Task 


Colonel Limb, because of his straight black hair, 
unlined face and slim figure, appears much younger 
than his sixty-one years. At the interview, he spoke 
passionately of the rehabilitation and reconstruction of 
his country. Seventy-five per cent of the property of his 
country, he declared, was destroyed or damaged; some 
cities were wiped out completely. It will take many 
years to rebuild Korea. He paid tribute to the “great 
work” that the United Nations Korean Reconstruction 
Agency (UNKRA), the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion of the United States, and numerous specialized 
agencies and the various voluntary agencies are doing 
for the Republic of Korea. He said “I cannot find 
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words high enough or sincere enough” to thank all of 
them. Without their aid, “Korea would be nothing now.” 

Among the tasks undertaken in Korea he mentioned 
the following: the import of food, lumber and fertilizers; 
the provision of capital equipment for Korea industry; 
irrigation and land reclamation; the allocation of money 
for the rehabilitation of power plants and the develop- 
ment of new sources of coal; the restoration of educa- 
tional facilities; the repair of port facilities and rail 
lines; the reconstruction of housing; and the rehabilita- 
tion of hospital facilities. 

“Koreans,” he said, “have rolled up their sleeves and 
are doing their work.” Headway is being made in the 
reconstruction of Korea. “I visited Korea in July 1953 
and again in July 1954,” he explained. “On my last 
visit to Korea, I saw a tremendous difference. The City 
of Seoul and most of the big cities look better. It is 
encouraging and shows that we are on the right road.” 

If the monies pledged to UNKRA were forthcoming-— 
and he is convinced that the countries pledging assist- 
ance to UNKRA will keep their pledge—then UNKRA will 


be able to function for several years more. He stressed 
the fact, however, that if the additional funds are not 
made available to UNKRA, it will be “a very difficult 
struggle for Korea.” 

Although the Republic of Korea is a member of a 
number of the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions, it is not yet a member of the United Nations 
itself, its application for membership having been 
vetoed by a permanent member of the Security Council 
(U.S.S.R.). Colonel Limb expressed the hope that if a 
conference on the review of the Charter were to be held 
shortly, it would give serious thought to the abolition 
of the use of the veto on applications for United Na- 
tions membership. 

The United Nations, Colonel Limb stated, “is a great 
organization and has wonderful possibilities. It is still 
relatively young and cannot accomplish everything 
asked of it.” Korea believes, however, that the United 
Nations is a useful organization, and “Korea,” Colonel 
Limb concluded, “will continue to support it.” 





Role of Industry in Speeding Economic Development (Continued from page 27) 


countries. Also noted is the relative increase in direct 
investment by foreign capitalists in enterprises controlled 
by them. In this connection, the study discusses the 
need for recipient countries to keep restrictions on capi- 
tal movements to a minimum or at least to publicize 
their policies and to adhere to them closely. 


Some of the functions which are performed by the 
more advanced countries, such as the provision of capi- 
tal and technical assistance, also fall within the com- 
petence of international organizations, and the study 
briefly describes the work accomplished in the field of 
secondary industry by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development and the United Nations 
programs of technical assistance, as well as by tech- 
nical assistance under the Colombo Plan. 

Consequences of industrial growth are examined, too 
— among them the relative expansion of the industrial 
labor force at the expense of agriculture, and more 
generally the relative increase in the number of wage 
earners compared with subsistence workers and self- 
employed persons. 

Attention is focussed, in addition, on a tendency for 
the gap between the rural and urban sectors of an 
economy to increase when new industries are set up in 
existing urban areas of an underdeveloped country. The 
urban sector, in many ways, often becomes more closely 
associated with the cities of the more advanced coun- 
tries than with its own hinterland. Industrialization may 
thus magnify the disparity between the urban and rural 
sectors. 

Industrialization can also change the underdeveloped 
countries’ pattern of trade. There is, as the study notes, 
a reduction in imports of the type of goods which the 
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new industries produce. As far as the balance of pay- 
ments is concerned, however, the effect of this is par- 
tially or wholly offset by the increase in imports of ma- 
chinery and spare parts, plus varying proportions of the 
raw materials, fuel and semi-finished goods which the 
new industries require, as well as by the increase in the 
range of consumer goods required to meet the new 
demands of the workers operating the new factories. 

Such changes in the pattern of imports have obvious 
repercussions on the industrial countries from which 
the goods in question come. Whether the total volume 
of international trade rises or falls in the process de- 
pends upon a number of factors, including the policies 
adopted in the industrializing country — in regard to 
its export activities, for example. 

Industrialization can also produce profound changes 
in the way of life. This calls for considerable social 
adjustment. The soundness of an industrialization pro- 
gram, therefore, depends not only upon the selection of 
industries, but also upon a full recognition of the prob- 
lems raised by the resulting social transition. 

Among the less desirable changes that may attend 
industrialization unless this transition is eased by ap- 
propriate policies and measures, the study lists child 
labor, urban slums and loss of traditional forms of 
social control. 


Industralization in underdeveloped countries is one 
of the main items listed for the agenda of the Economic 
and Social Council’s first session of 1955, which was 
due to open at New York on March 29. The study 
mentioned on these pages was prepared as background 
for the Council’s discussions by the United Nations 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs. 





TANGANYIKA 
(Continued from page 8) 


Government how to proceed in this matter. The Gov- 
ernment obviously has a free hand; the Mission strongly 
feels and would suggest that the stage has been reached 
when the facts of the situation must be squarely faced 
and urgent steps taken to reach a peaceful and satis- 
factory solution.” 

On the land question generally the Mission states 
that, while recognizing that European settlement has 
in many instances resulted in activities beneficial to the 
development of the territory as a whole, the time has 
come when, given proper guidance the African can 
adequately develop the land. It believes, therefore, that 
land alienation for individual European agricultural 
settlement “could and should be stopped altogether, 
and the fact made widely known.” 

The Mission’s Chairman, Mr. Reid, dissented from 
this conclusion, considering it premature in view of 





Tanganyika’s broadcasting 
service was further ex- 
panded during 1954. Pro- 
grams are broadcast in both 
English and Swahili. 

Above: The Woman’s Hour on 
Dar es Salaam radio. Right: 
interviewing the local stars 
following the premiere of 

an all-A frican film. 


the fact that a Royal Commission has recently been 
studying land questions in the territory and that its 
report is expected soon. 

In its observations in this connection the Administer- 
ing Authority states that government policy on land 
alienation is kept under constant review and modified 
as and when required. The last pronouncement on the 
alienation of land was made in October 1954 by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The Administering 
Authority does not consider that any further review 
of land policy is called for, or that any new pronounce- 
ment should be made, at least until after the report 
of the Royal Commission on land and population has 
been received. It notes that the effect of the Mission’s 
conclusions on the Meru situation is to leave it to the 
Government of Tanganyika to decide what further 
action is required. 

Generally speaking the Mission was impressed by 
the social progress in various fields, which appears to 
be keeping pace with the territory’s overall progress and 
the development of its resources and finances. The di- 
rectors of the Medical and Educational services ac- 
knowledged that much remains to be done in technical 
spheres, but additional funds and staff are needed. The 
recent fall in territorial revenues, while not causing a 
curtailment of services, set back their hopes to some 
extent but the Mission found them ovlanning for the 
future on a reasonably optimistic basis. 


There is still a great gulf between the mass of Afri- 
cans and the non-African communities in terms of 
standards of living, housing, health and nutrition, and 
education. Noting this, the Mission found that in many 
rural areas there is an almost absolute separateness of 
existence, in which the only link between the African 





and non-African worlds was provided by the Govern- 
ment official, the Asian trader, the missionary, and 
sometimes the European employer of African labor in 
his mine or on his farm. 

The Administering Authority in its observations ex- 
pressed satisfaction over the Mission’s appreciation that 
the differing standards of living, housing and education 
between the majority of the African and non-African 
communities had, as their fundamental basis, a diver- 
gence in cultural and economic status. For that reason 
many Government activities were directed to develop- 
ing economic resources, so that there would be suffi- 
cient finance available to continue and accelerate a 
general uplifting of social and cultural standards. 

The question of racial discrimination—evoked con- 
siderable comment from indigenous persons interviewed 
by the Mission. It found that many Africans and Asians 
believe there is less discrimination in Tanganyika than 
in some other African territories, but still more of it 
than both official and unofficial Europeans will admit. 
Thus, some of the Africans are quick to notice the 
different facilities provided in hospitals, hotels and 
prisons for different races. 

Africans meeting the Mission cited prison condi- 
tions and drew the contrast between the European con- 
vict on a comfortable cot and an African lying on a 
mat on the floor. That African, they said, might be an 
educated man accustomed legitimately to a relatively 
high standard of living, and it was unjust to expect 
him to revert while in prison to the “tribal” state from 
which he had emerged. 

The Mission observes that the problem is not un- 
noticed by the Government. Administrative officials in- 
formed the Mission that they were well aware that as 
the general economic and social conditions of the Afri- 
cans improved, all of the institutions of the territory 
must keep pace. In the case of prisons, steps are being 


taken to make special arrangements for such Africans 
whose normal environment warranted it. 

Appreciation of the efforts being made, in and out 
of Government circles, to break down the various social 
barriers between the races is recorded by the Mission. 
It was found in this regard that women in particular are 
playing a prominent role, and special tribute is paid to 
the wives of Government officials, including those of the 
Governor and remotely stationed officers, and of pri- 
vate European and Asian residents. By individual con- 
tributions in time and money, or through such organi- 
zations as the Tanganyika Council of Women, the 
territorial branch of the British Red Cross Society, 
the British Legion (for ex-servicemen and their fami- 
lies) and the Girl Guides and Boy Scout movements, 
there are many men and women supplementing the 
official social development activities of the Government 
by helping to finance, organize and run welfare centres 
and adult classes in sewing, cooking and other forms 
of community development. 

On several occasions the Trusteeship Council and 
the General Assembly have urged the abolition of 
corporal punishment in all Trust Territories where it 
still exists. On this question the Mission draws atten- 
tion to the present situation in Tanganyika and particu- 
larly to the fact that the number of awards of corporal 
punishment in the territory showed a substantial in- 
crease in 1953 over 1952. 

The Government stated that the punishment, given 
with a light cane and under strict supervision, is re- 
tained for adults in respect of a few serious offences 
and for juveniles when the only alternative is to send 
the offender to prison. It is not awarded to women or 
girls, nor to men under sentence of death or over 45 
years of age. A bill has been drafted and will probably 
be placed before the Legislative Council in December 
next which will have the effect of reducing the number 
of offences for which corporal punishment may be 





COUNCIL’S STEPS ON 


HE Trusteeship Council, on March 
14, took the first step towards im- 
plementation of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on the Togoland 
Problem and the Future of the Trust 
Territory of British Togoland. It de- 
cided to entrust a special study of 
these problems as set out in the As- 
sembly’s resolution, to the Council’s 
next visiting mission, scheduled to 
visit the two Togolands, under British 
and French administration later this 
year. Approval of the composition 
and itinerary of the mission will be 
considered by the Council at its six- 
teenth session, in June this year, but 
the Council agreed on the countries 
from which the mission’s personnel 
should be selected. 
Provisions to this effect were con- 
tained in the form of a revised joint 
draft resolution sponsored by El Sal- 
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vador, India and Syria, adopted by a 
vote of 11 to 0, with one abstention 
(Belgium). The Council then decided 
that the following countries should 
make the nominations for the visiting 
mission: Australia, India, United 
States and Syria. The Assembly’s res- 
olution on Togoland unification, 
adopted last December, decided that, 
in view of the eventual revision on 
termination of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment for Togoland under British ad- 
ministration steps should be taken, 
in the light of the particular circum- 
stances of the Trust Territory, to as- 
certain the wishes of the inhabitants 
as to their future, without prejudice 
to the eventual solution they might 
choose as to whether it be independ- 
ence, unification of an independent 
Togoland under British administration 
with an independent Togoland under 


TOGOLAND QUESTION 


French administration, unification with 
an independent Gold Coast, or some 
other self-governing or independent 
Status. 

The Assembly’s resolution requested 
the Trusteeship Council to take into 
account the views expressed in the 
Fourth Committee at the ninth and 
previous sessions of the General As- 
sembly, to consider what arrangements 
should be made in pursuance of the 
above decision and to report thereon 
to the General Assembly at its tenth 
session. It further requested the Coun- 
cil to send a special mission to the 
Trust Territories of Togoland under 
British administration, and Togoland 
under French administration, to make 
a special study of these problems and 
to submit its report thereon in time 
for the Council to report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its tenth session. 





awarded by the territorial courts. At the same time the 
Government will invite the Native Authorities to follow 
suit in respect of the indigenous courts, and in the case 
of the more enlightened ones to abolish the punishment 
altogether. 


In its observations on the Mission’s comments on 
corporal punishment, the Administering Authority 
states emphatically that its policy is not to impose any 


measure upon the people of the territory against their 
wishes and in the face of public opposition, unless that 
measure is necessary for the protection of health or 
for other essential public purposes. The Administering 
Authority sees no reason for departing from this policy 
in respect of corporal punishment nor for disregarding 
the overwhelming body of public opinion. While noting 
the Mission’s view that the Trusteeship Council should 
recommend the immediate abolition of corporal punish- 
ment under any circumstances, the Administering Au- 
thority will, it states, continue its policy of leading 
public opinion to accept such abolition. 


Further references to corporal punishment were 


made by the Special Representative of the Administer- 
ing Authority, during the Trusteeship Council’s exam- 
ination of the reports. Mr. Grattan-Bellew admitted 
that the African felt strongly about the subject and 
took “a very strong view about crimes of violence.” 
They had observed elsewhere in the world the increase 
in juvenile delinquency—that did not pass unobserved 
in Tanganyika—and felt that this might not perhaps be 
an appropriate time to dispense in Tanganyika with 
corporal punishment. 

The average African felt that, if people choose to 
commit crimes of violence against others, the fitting 
punishment was corporal punishment. He was particu- 
larly insistent, as a rule, about cattle-stealing—not be- 
cause it was cattle-stealing, but because of what it could 
lead to and had, unfortunately, quite recently led to— 
to murder. This explained why at the moment there was 
a strong feeling that this was not the time to abolish 
corporal punishment. But it was the Government’s pol- 
icy to abolish it, and to try to lead public opinion in 
that direction, so that it might eventually agree to the 
abolition of corporal punishment, 


The new Pangani Falls Hydro-Electric Scheme, in Tanga Province. 





in reviewing living standards the Mission expressed 
concern over the low prevailing wage rates. It noted, 
for example, that at the end of 1953 Government serv- 
ice employees earned, including cost of living allow- 
ances, wages ranging from 27 shillings a month in the 
Southern Highlands Province to 68 shillings, 85 cents, 
in Dar es Salaam, and more than 71 shillings in parts 
of the Tanga Province. In most districts the range was 
between 35 and 50 shillings. In agricultural employ- 
ment, the monthly rates for resident labor receiving 
rations started as low as 12 shillings, in part of the 
Central Province and as high as 35 shillings, in part 
of the Eastern Province. Mining workers, also fed and 
housed, average 25 shillings a month in the gold and 
diamond areas of the Lake Province, 60 shillings for 
quarrying at Tanga, and 28 shillings in Mpanda, where 
lead is mined. 

In its observations on this question the Administering 
Authority states its policy is aimed at raising the African 
standard of living and it agrees with the Mission that 
the increase in government wages in pursuance of the 
Salaries Commission’s report should have a beneficial 
effect. But it is emphasized that a proper relationship 
must be maintained between wages and production if 
the economy of the territory is not to be disrupted. The 


Administering Authority also agrees that there 1s need 
for more trade unions and states that twelve new unions 
have now reached the stage of applying for registration. 


The territory’s educational services embrace separate 
establishments for each group — African, Asian and 
European — a situation on which the Mission expressed 
some concern. The Mission believed that these separate 
systems of education constitute an indication that the 
creation of a unified society and state in Tanganyika 
is still far off. 

The Administration points out that difficulties in 
introducing inter-racial education at present are the 
fact that probably most of the European children, as 
well as a proportion of Asian children, will not eventu- 
ally reside in the territory, and, the fact that educa- 
tion in its primary stages should be based on the 
language and the environment of the child’s home. 

African education is being developed under a Ten- 
Year Plan. European and Indian education are the con- 
cern of the European and Indian Education Authorities, 
executive bodies with a majority of unofficial members. 

Public funds allocated to education have increased 
from £812,368 in 1949 to £1,978,490 in 1952 and 
to an estimated £3,198,690 in 1953. The main em- 
phasis in the Ten-Year Plan is at the primary level. At 





USE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


| pete the Trusteeship Council's 
recent examination of the reports 
on Tanganyika, Mason Sears, of the 
United States, referred to the possible 
use of atomic energy in insect control 
and for increasing the fertility of the 
soil in Trust Territories. Mr. Sears 
said his delegation believed that the 
use of isotopes might disclose impor- 
tant knowledge which would speed 
agricultural progress in Trust areas. 

The United States considered that 
President Eisenhower’s Atoms-for- 
Peace proposal might have a number 
of important applications to the eco- 
nomic life of the African Trust Terri- 
tories, especially in a vast territory like 
Tanganyika. 

The possibilities of atomic research 
were vast. Radioactive tracers had al- 
ready shown that it was frequently 
possible to improve soil fertility and 
expand productive areas. If, for ex- 
ample, research proved that this could 
be done in Ruanda-Urundi, where 
population density and recurrent crop 
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shortages were primary concerns, it 
might one day open up the way to 
agricultural prosperity. 

Mr. Sears thought it was entirely 
possible, for instance, that application 
of tracers to a study of the tsetse fly 
problem might lead ultimately to dis- 
coveries which could eradicate this 
pest. What this would mean to Tang- 
anyika, and all the other territories for 
that matter, would be hard to exagger- 
ate. Vast mew areas would become 
safe for farming. Land _ shortages 
would be relieved; and the growth of 
grievances like those which kept the 
Mau Mau movement alive would be- 
come unlikely. He also thought of the 
all important cocoa industry in West 
Africa which was threatened by the 
swollen shoot disease. It was possible 
that, over a period of time, tracers 
might show how to develop a tree 
which would be resistant to this blight. 
And there were other uses. 


Therefore, in line with President 
Eisenhower's proposal, if any qualified 


IN TRUST TERRITORIES 


agricultural experts from the Trust 
Territories desired to attend the Oak 
Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies for 
a short course in tracer techniques, 
their applications would be most wel- 
come. Longer courses were available 
at several American universities. Fur- 
thermore, the prospective visitors 
would be given every assistance which 
the United States Government was in 
a position to offer under its interim 
program to develop the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

A supply of radioactive materials 
for the use of those experts when they 
returned to their respective territories 
presented no difficulty as several na- 
tions were already engaged in the dis- 
tribution of isotopes. 

Mr. Grattan-Bellew, Special Repre- 
sentative for the Administering Au- 
thority of Tanganyika, assured the 
Council that the United States state- 
ment would be brought to the notice 
of the Tanganyika Government and 
would be carefully considered. 





that stage, there is a four-year course and the aim is 
to have a territorial average of 36 per cent of the chil- 
dren in that four-year age group attending school by 
1956. In 1953, the total number of children in these 
four standards was some 247,000 representing about 
32.2 per cent of the four-year age group, as against 
15.5 per cent when the plan began in 1947. The ma- 
jority of the schools are run by missions assisted by 
Government grants. The missions have a vast network 
of “bush” or sub-grade schools with an estimated en- 
rollment of 180,000. Few of the teachers in these 
schools possess recognized teaching qualifications, and 
only three-fifths of the schools give some secular as 
well as religious instruction. 


Africans Want More Opportunities 


The Mission heard many African criticisms of the 
educational system, including the need for more scholar- 
ships to equip young people for more responsible posts 
in the Administration. Some African spokesmen also 
felt that the United Nations could help by providing 
scholarships for higher education. Thus, the Tanganyika 
African Government Servants’ Association held that 
the division of educational facilities into three separate 
systems could only be directed towards creating segre- 
gation of the racial groups and promoting racial dis- 
crimination in the civil service. 

Tanganyika has no facilities for African post-second- 
ary education. The Government contributes to the cost 
of the University College of East Africa, at Makerere 
in Uganda, and pays almost the whole of the fees of 
Tanganyika students there. These have increased from 
57 in 1952 to about 115 in 1954. In 1953, eleven 
other Africans were at universities in the United King- 
dom and elsewhere, four at cooperative courses in 
England and fifteen at an engineering school in Uganda. 
A total of 1,682 Africans were training as second-grade 
teachers, and 155 as first-grade teachers at training 
centres within the territory. 


Improved Status of Women 


As in many other African territories the education 
of girls still lags far behind that of boys. Parents are 
still reluctant to send their daughters to school with 
the result that women play a very secondary role in 
the everyday life of the country. Indeed, the Governor, 
Sir Edward Twining, has described African women as 
holding the key to Tanganyika’s future. In 1952, Sir 
Edward himself told the Trusteeship Council that they 
were not only wives and mothers, but that they lived a 
life of toil; “toil in the fields, toil in the home.” More- 
over, they were surrounded with a number of taboos 
“which seemed to have been nicely arranged to allow 
commodities in short supply to be used by the men.” 

There are now heartening signs that the status of 
women is improving. The latest administrative report 
to the Council notes that the women themselves are in 


PRELIMINARY BAY 


Automobile engineering trainees at the Ifunda Govern- 
ment Trade School. 


A domestic science class at the Bwiru Girls School. 
Lake Province. Emphasis is laid on homecraft subjects 
at all girls schools in the territory. 





Typewriting tests at the African Boys School in Dar 
es Salaam. 
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some districts setting the pace for their advancement, 
notably in adult education and literacy campaigns. An 
experiment in the employment of African women in 
the book-binding section of the Government Press is 
proving successful. They are also participating increas- 
ingly in tribal and public affairs; there are now African 
women councillors on District and Village Councils at 
Newala, Lushoto, Handeni and Moshi and, in one dis- 
trict, two African women have been enrolled in the 
special constabulary. 


The Visiting Mission encountered abundant evidence 
of the increasing demand for more educational opportu- 
nities for African girls. It found the product of the girls’ 
schools, especially at the middle and secondary levels, 
alert and intelligent young women, greatly improved in 
physique and self-confidence over those who have not 
been at school. It was convinced that education can 
bring about enormous changes in the depressed status 
of African women generally, and, in turn, a radical 
improvement in the African society. The Mission be- 
lieves that this and most other avenues of educational 
development are clear to the Tanganyika Government. 


In its observations the Administering Authority 
shares the Mission’s conclusions that educational serv 
ices still need to be greatly expanded. The Administra- 
tion points out that facilities are in fact being expanded 
as quickly as the staff available and the financial re- 
sources of the territory permit. In the earlier stages of 
development the emphasis has necessarily been on the 


primary school, but now a stage has been reached when 
more can be done in respect of middle and secondary 
schools. 

The Administering Authority agreed that the next 
education plan, to come into effect in 1956, should 
allow even more rapid progress and should concentrate 
on middle and secondary school education. In suggest- 
ing that the pace of educational advancement had been 
too slow, the Mission, however, did not seem to have 
made sufficient allowance for the factor of shortage of 
funds and staff. The Mission had appreciated that 
difficulties of teacher training were one of the most 
important factors. Progress in this and all other aspects 
of the problem was, however, largely dependent on the 
financial resources of the territory. As regards higher 
education, plans are now being studied for the establish- 
ment of university facilities in Tanganyika. 


Knowledge of United Nations 


The Mission found that the territory has not sufficient 
information on the United Nations and its activities and 
that on both official and non-official levels there is a 
desire for more data. Most schoolchildren were aware 
of the United Nations, had discussed the Mission’s visit 
and knew the names and nationalities of its members. 
But there were exceptions. Boys at an Asian school in 
Tanga, for example, said that what little they knew 
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about the United Nations had been told them by their 
fathers. 

The absence of visible results of United Nations 
supervision, indicating in some cases a lack of under- 
standing of its role in relation to that of the Administer- 
ing Authority, was noted by the Mission. It also heard 
some complaints about the Trusteeship Council's action 
on petitions sent from the territory, including the “com- 
plicated nature” of the language used in resolutions on 
them, and in its other records. Other views criticized 
some of the recommendations made by the Council as 
well as those of previous visiting missions. 

In this respect the Mission emphasizes that as far as 
the general public is concerned there is a strict limit to 
the usefulness of the official records of the United Na- 
tions as a means of disseminating information. It adds: 
“They are difficult enough for anybody not closely con- 
nected with United Nations affairs to digest, and they 
are also several months old when they reach the Trust 
Territory; and to pass on to a wider public in easily 
understood form the essential information which they 
contain is too much to expect of an Administration 
which has more urgent problems on its hands.” In 
effect, the Government proposed a closer form of co- 
operation between its own Public Relations Department 
and the Secretary-General and his Department of Pub- 
lic Information. The publicity media employed by the 
Tanganyika Department are the written word (in news- 
papers and pamphlets), the display of posters, the pro- 
vision of a daily news bulletin for broadcasting, and the 
preparation and delivery of occasional broadcast talks. 
The Government believes that information by illustra- 
tion is the most effective way of enlightening the aver- 
age African in Tanganyika. The hope is that pictorial 
information will help to stimulate in him some interest 
outside the affairs of his district or province. 

Tanganyika’s broadcasting service is on the point of 
expansion, and has already attracted wide attention in 
Africa for its enterprising use of the radio for teaching 
in the schools. The radio may be expected to become 





in the near future an information media of primary 
importance and develop faster than the African press. 
Those Africans aware of Tanganyika’s Trusteeship 
status indicated that they would like to have more fre- 
quent visible reminders of it. In this connection the 
Mission believes that the maximum use should be made 
of the United Nations emblem and flag, of its posters 
and other suitable displays in schools, public buildings 
and similar places. The flag should be flown and other 
material displayed at an equal level of importance with 
all others. 


The “new look” at Dar es Salaam, capital and largest town of the territory. Three new deep-water berths 
have further improved the harbor facilities of the important East African port. 








Finally, the Mission points to the suggesuon made by 
the chief of the Chagga people—and repeated by other 
Africans—that arrangements should be made for groups 
of Africans to exchange visits between the Trust Terri- 
tories, and also to visit United Nations Headquarters. 


The Mission, hoping that such an exchange might come 


about, believes that the people of the Trust Territories, 
particularly as between those under different Admin- 
istering Authorities and as between East and West 
Africa, have a great deal to learn from each other. 
























































MISSION’S REPORT “DISAPPOINTING” 


(Continued from page 12) 


Sir Charles also felt it was regret- 
table that the Mission had not paid 
closer attention to the question of 
wages, in relation to production. This 
was, he said, of particular importance 
because the African had just learned 
to work and had a very deep apprecia- 
tion of leisure. 

Efforts had been made over the 
years to persuade the African to use 
better cultivation and cattle-raising 
methods, but little progress had been 
made. Tanganyika, although a coun- 
try of great potentialities, was still very 
backward. Large sums should be spent 
to develop its communications net- 
work, water supply and hydro-electric 
resources so as to attract overseas Capi- 
talists and businessmen. 


Sir Charles also stressed that with- 
out economic prosperity it was difficult 
to improve cattle-raising and agri- 
cultural methods, develop social and 
medical services or improve education 
and thus teach Africans to become 
territory-conscious instead of tribe- 
conscious. The biggest aid to constitu- 
tional and political development would 
be to bring prosperity to the people. 


Replying to Members’ questions, Sir 
Charles affirmed that Tanganyika was 
being developed for the benefit of the 
inhabitants as a whole, with special 
emphasis on the endeavor to raise the 
Africans’ standard of living so that 
they might be able to take an equal 
share in the development of their own 
country. He could not speak for the 
Government, but he thought that the 
policy which had been adopted of 
laying special emphasis on local gov- 
ernment so as to make all the people 
share in common problems was the 
right one. 


With regard to land alienation Sir 
Charles thought the present policy was 
the right one. He understood that land 
alienation by the Government would 
only be effected where it was definitely 
in the best interests of the inhabitants. 
“There can be no doubt,” he said, 
“that land tenure and land matters 
generally are very close to the hearts 
of all Africans, as they are to members 
of other races who are land owners, 
or who have an interest in land.” 


Asked if his organization truly rep- 
resented public opinion in the territory, 
Sir Charles reiterated that its members 
came from all the provinces of Tan- 
ganyika, and that it was part of their 
duties to remain constantly in touch 
=» 


with public opinion. Moreover, they 
met frequently, which enabled them 
to exchange information. 

On the question of fixing a target 
date for the attainment of self-govern- 
ment, Sir Charles pointed out that no 
comparison could be drawn between 
fixing a target date for an education 
or business project, and fixing a target 
date for self-government. A_ deci- 
sion that self-government should be 
achieved in a hundred years would be 
useless. A decision that it should be 
reached in fifteen years would place 
the territory in an impossible position. 
If the Government accepted such a 
target date, it would be forced to 
change the whole of the general de- 
velopment plan which was being un- 
dertaken by stages and was being 
accepted by the country. There would 
be no more prosperity; investment 
would cease almost immediately and 
the country would be plunged into 
political and financial chaos. 


Asked if there was such a thing as 
a national consciousness in the terri- 
tory, Sir Charles believed there was a 
limited appreciation by the people of 
public matters as a result of the work 
of officials and administrative officers. 
In some villages, the Africans were 
wholly unaware of events outside the 
tribal confines. It was hoped that with 
the spread of education, the people 
would begin to show interest in pub- 
lic affairs, and not merely in tribal 
matters. 

Sir Charles said there was no single 
answer as to whether the African 
standard of living was adequate or 
not. He pointed out that a tribe such 
as the Gogo, for example, was satis- 
fied with its present standard of living 
because it was still at a fairly primi- 
tive stage of development, whereas an 
advanced tribe such as the Chagga was 
anxious for improvement. The raising 
of the living standard was primarily 
an educational process whereby the 
tribal inhabitants learned to appreciate 
and to desire new standards and modes 
of living; it was far from true to say 
that all the inhabitants of the territory 
had yet learned to be dissatisfied with 
their present living conditions. 


An aerial view of the new airport at Dar es Salaam. The airport is only 

one of several schemes in expanding the territory's com- 

munications. Others include all-weather roads, capital works on the railways, 
and harbor facilities to accommodate large, ocean-going ships. 





ENDORSED MISSION’S FINDINGS 
(Continued from page 13) 


Elsewhere, particularly in West 
Africa, it had been seen that an Afri- 
can Government, far from being a 
threat to foreign investors, was in fact 
the very opposite. Civil servants and 
foreign investors were being offered 
even greater security in West African 
countries than was provided by the 
European administration. This must 
necessarily be the case in Tanganyika 
also, for the people there also de- 
sired economic development — at least 
as much as their present Government 
desired it — and they realized that, for 
such development, political stability 
was necessary. 


AFRICAN ASPIRATIONS 


All Africans, Mr. Nyerere held, 
felt strongly about the question of a 
multiracial society. His party had 
never advocated that under self-govern- 
ment Tanganyika should be governed 
by Africans alone. What they demand- 
ed as the ultimate goal was a share of 
responsibility for the affairs of their 
country. Indeed, they desired in- 
dividual non-Africans to participate 
more and more as leaders of their peo- 
ple. “In a self-governing Tanganyika 
individual non-Africans should be able 
to exercise a much greater degree of 
leadership than at present, since they 
tend now to cling to their own minor- 
ity groups,” he declared. 

Unfortunately “self - government” 
was a vague term, and “democratic 
self-government” even more vague 
nowadays. The Federation of the 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland was self- 
governing and so was the Union of 
South Africa. Both these countries, 
dominated by the Europeans, were re- 
garded as democracies. As long, there- 
fore, as their goal was vaguely de- 
scribed as self-government or even 
democratic self-government, his peo- 
ple, who knew what those terms meant 
in the so-called multiracial societies 
of Africa, would remain suspicious. 
His people wanted a categorial state- 
ment, both by the Council and the 
Administering Authority, that  al- 
though Tanganyika was multiracial in 
population, its future government 
would be primarily African. 

Once that assurance was given 
everything else became a detail. Parity 
of representation ceased to inspire 
false hopes in the non-Africans and 
false fears in the Africans and the rate 
of development towards self-govern- 
ment was a matter for the people of 
Tanganyika themselves to determine. 
Without the assurance that ultimately 
Tanganyika must be governed pri- 
marily by the Africans, then those 
minor matters became enormously 
important. 


Mr. Nyerere then touched on the 
question of “who is a Tanganyikan”— 
and should Asians and others living in 
the country be so regarded? His party 
believed that Asians or Europeans who 
had adopted Tanganyika as their home 
were as much Tanganyikans as Tan- 
ganyika-born Africans. 

Many of the non-Africans in Tan- 
ganyika had no other home. Many 
Asians visited India or Pakistan al- 
most in the same way that a colored 
American visited West Africa. Many 
white men, in spite of their great at- 
tachment to the countries of their 
origin, had chosen Tanganyika to be at 
least their second home. They re- 
garded them all as fellow Tangan- 
yikans. 

“It would be the greatest injustice 
either to ask them to leave the country 
or to deprive them of rights or duties 
to which Africans are entitled as citi- 
zens of Tanganyika,” Mr. Nyerere 
added. They did not want non-Afri- 
cans to feel like foreigners in Tangan- 
yika. They had helped a great deal. 
What they objected to was the attempt 
by some of them — only a minority, 
though perhaps the most influential 
minority — to make Africans feel like 
foreigners in their own country. His 
people also opposed indiscriminate 
immigration. 

Mr. Nyerere said that vast tracts of 
land had been alienated to non-Afri- 
cans. His people opposed any further 
such alienation and were pleased to 
note that the Governor did not con- 
sider there was any more room for 
individual settlement. 

Throughout his summation and dur- 
ing subsequent questioning by Council 
members, the Tanganyika petitioner 
stressed his people’s need for more 
opportunities, especially for education. 
That was the greatest need. Tangan- 
yika, he also emphasized, was not a 
poor country. People with an intimate 
knowledge of the economic potential- 
ities of Tanganyika agreed that it was 
rich in almost every respect. Africans 
had the land, the minerals, the man- 
power and the desire to make Tangan- 
yika prosperous. What they lacked at 
present was technical knowledge and 
the financial resources to exploit the 
natural resources. 

Questioned by members of the 
Council, Mr. Nyerere stressed the fol- 
lowing points, amongst other factors 
of importance to his organization. The 
clamour for education in Tanganyika 
was “terrific.” Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the voluntary agencies could 
satisfy it at present. Besides its political 
aim of self-government. his party 
wanted to build up a national con- 


sciousness among Africans. Tangan- 
yika was tribal, and they realized the 
need to break up this tribal conscious- 
ness among the people and to build up 
a national consciousness. They were 
also pressing for the introduction of 
elections to all bodies of a public 
nature — local councils, the Legisla- 
tive Council, and others. 


The actual membership of his or- 
ganization was small, some 25,000, but 
its popular following was large. It did 
not want to increase its membership 
because it would then be difficult to 
control them. 

His party hoped that the Govern- 
ment would continue to attract foreign 
capital and to give foreign investors 
the necessary security. It also hoped 
that Government — and perhaps the 
United Nations through the World 
Bank — would find out what possibili- 
ties there were of giving economic aid 
to Tanganyika. With aid from the 
World Bank, if available, and some- 
times through foreign investors, as 
well as through local resources, they 
would be able to tackle the territory’s 
economic problems. 





SERVED TANGANYIKA 
FOR 35 YEARS 


Tributes have been paid to Sir John 
Lamb, for many years a familiar fig- 
ure to the Trusteeship Council, who 
died last April. Sir John was asso- 
ciated with the Tanganyika Adminis- 
tration from 1919 to 1947. He was 
the Special Representative of Tangan- 
yika to the Council from 1947 to 
1954, having formerly represented the 
territory at the Permanent Mandates 
Commission of the League of Nations. 
Sir John died on April 13, 1954, hav- 
ing just completed his last’ Annual 
Report to the United Nations. 
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THE NEWS IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 1) 


Atomic Energy 


Professor Walter G. Whitman, Con- 
ference Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, is in Geneva 
where the International Conference 
will be held in August this year. 

He will take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by this visit to con- 
sult with the European members of 
the United Nations Secretary-General’s 
Advisory Committee on the Confer- 
ence. En route to Geneva, Professor 
Whitman consulted in London with 
Sir John Cockcroft and Dr. J. V. Dun- 
worth and in Paris with Professor 
Francis Perrin, Haut-Commissaire a 
l'energie atomique and Dr. Bertrand 
Goldschmidt, the French member of 
the Advisory Committee. 

In Geneva Dr. Whitman is consult- 
ing with the International Labor Office, 
the World Health Organization, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization concerning the contributions 
which those organizations may make 
to the Conference. He will also, while 
in Paris, consult with Dr. Luther 
Evans, the Director General of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. 

After his visit to Geneva, Dr. Whit- 
man will proceed to Moscow for con- 
sultations with Academician D. V. 
Skobeltzyn, the Soviet member of the 
Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Whitman will return to New 
York early in April. 


Labor 


When the International Labor Or- 
ganization’s Governing Body convenes 
in Geneva in May it will have before 
it the ILo’s revised report on discrim- 
ination in employment and occupa- 
tion. The report is the result of more 
than a year’s study of how discrimina- 
tion based on race, color, nationality 
or sex denies segments of population 
a fair opportunity to earn good livings. 
The 11Lo’s preliminary report on the 
subject was discussed at the most 
recent session of the Subcommission 
on the Prevention of Discrimination 
and Protection of Minorities, which 
suggested the study more than a 
year ago. 

The summary of the Subcommis- 
sion’s recent discussion of the ILo 
study, which appeared in the REvIEw, 
Vol. 1, No. 9, presented a misleading 
picture of the proceedings in the Sub- 
commission. The discussions in the 
Subcommission related principally to 
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the question of coordination beeween 
the Subcommission and the ILo with 
respect to the study of discrimination 
in the field of employment and occu- 
pation, the question of the grounds 
of discrimination which might be ap- 
propriately dealt with in the study, 
and the question of the communication 
by non-governmental organizations of 
data for the study. 

While all members of the Subcom- 
mission were in general agreement that 
the 110 should be commended tor 
having undertaken the study and for 
having made progress in the work, 
several members expressed disappoint- 
ment with respect to the communica- 
tion from the ILo which outlined past 
and future progress on the study. The 
communication, they felt, indicated 
some lack of coordination between the 
ILO and the Subcommission. Mr. Hal- 
pern hoped that a means would be 
devised of allowing the Subcommission 
to make its comments on the interim 
study before the Lo drafted its final 
recommendation, as he felt that the 
Subcommission’s views should be con- 
sidered by the ILo before the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference took final 
action. Mr. Diaz Casanueva, on the 
other hand, pointed out that the ILo, 
for constitutional reasons, could not 
submit a study it had made to any 
outside body, including the Subcom- 
mission, without the approval of its 
Governing Body. 

Dr. R. A. Métall, Director of the 
iLO Liaison Office with the United 
Nations, indicated that the Governing 
Body would consider in May 1955 the 
revised report which the International 
Labor Office had been instructed to 
prepare and it was to be hoped that 
the new text would be approved. In 
that event, the report could be pro- 
vided to the Subcommission at its 
eighth session. The Subcommission’s 
comments could pass through the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council at its Sum- 
mer session in 1956 and receive consid- 
eration by the Governing Body in 
November of that year. The Interna- 
tioral Labor Conference, if the ques- 
tion was put on its agenda, could then 
have the benefit of the views of the 
Subcommission. 

Several members of the Subcommis- 
sion questioned the assertion made in 
the ILO’s communication that “other 
distinctions in addition to those listed 
in article 2 of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights have been 
found in practice to give rise to un- 
equal treatment in employment mat- 
ters.” They expressed the view that the 


distinctions enumerated, i.e., age, dis- 
ablement, trade union affiliation, and 
marital status with respect to women, 
were in fact or at least by implication 
included in the grounds listed in Arti- 
cle 2. Mr. Halpern pointed out that in 
the United Nations Article 2 had 
always been given a broad interpreta- 
tion which was warranted inasmuch 
as it recognized that everyone was 
entitled to the rights set forth in the 
Declaration “without distinction of 
any kind.” The ILo representative ex- 
plained that in fact his organization 
intended to follow the broad interpre- 
tation of Article 2 advocated by mem- 
bers of the Subcommission. 

Mr. Halpern pointed out that the 
orientation of the m1Lo in making the 
study might well be different from that 
of the Subcommission. The 1Lo seemed 
to be principally concerned with the 
recommendation of legislation, and a 
comparatively condensed study might 
suffice to show the need and useful- 
ness of the proposed legislation. The 
Subcommission, which was concerned 
with enlisting the support of world 
public opinion, might require a more 
detailed factual study. Mr. Krishnas- 
wami felt that the ILo in its study had 
placed too much emphasis on the right 
to enforce limitations or restrictions. 
He thought the emphasis should be 
placed on freedom from discrimination 
and that the limitations ought not to 
be allowed to eat up the rights set 
forth in the Universal Declaration. 


Trusteeship 


Establishing a time table for the 
attainment of autonomy in two Afri- 
can Trust Territories has been debated 
at length by the Trusteeship Council. 
The issue arose from proposals con- 
tained in the reports of the United 
Nations Visiting Mission to the terri- 
tories concerned—Ruanda-Urundi un- 
der Belgian administration and British- 
administered Tanganyika. The Mission 
made detailed proposals on the stage 
of political progress in each of these 
territories. The Mission believed it pos- 
sible to prepare the people of Ruanda- 
Urundi for self-government within 
twenty to twenty-five years’ time. This 
and other major recommendations 
were opposed by Pierre Ryckmans, of 
Belgium, when he introduced the Ad- 
ministering Authority’s annual report 
to the Council on March 8. Mr. Ryck- 
mans held that the Mission had based 
its report on preconceived ideas and 
historical examples “foreign to Ru- 
anda-Urundi.” In its detailed political 
recommendations it had, he main- 
tained, betrayed a total ignorance of 
conditions in the territory. Mr. Ryck- 
mans noted that for the first time in 
the history of visiting missions the 





Chairman, Mr. J. S. Reid of New 
Zealand, had dissented from the con- 
clusions reached by his colleagues, 
feeling that the Mission had formu- 
lated its proposals on_ insufficient 
evidence. 


Tanganyika 


The Council completed its general 
debate on Tanganyika on March 10. 
Many conflicting views arose on the 
Visiting Mission’s political recommen- 
dations and on other aspects of its 
report. (See page 2). A number of 
representatives supported the Mission’s 
conception of a timed advance toward 
self-government and the belief that 
the eight million Africans in the terri- 
tory would be ready for autonomy 
within a single generation. In summing 
up the lengthy debate Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, emphasized 
that the Administering Authority, with 
whom final responsibility rested, would 
“in no circumstances” accept or imple- 
ment recommendations which it be- 
lieved were inimical to the real in- 
terests of the people of Tanganyika. 

Continuing its heavy program the 
Council, on March 11, began consid- 
eration of the Togoland unification 
question and the future of British- 
administered Togoland, an issue on 
which specific recommendations were 
advanced by the General Assembly 
last December. 


Children 


The urgent need to bring malaria in 
the Western Hemisphere to “absolute 
zero” has been stressed by Dr. Fred L. 
Soper, Director of the World Health 
Organization's Regional Office in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in a statement to the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the United Nations 
Children’s Fund. 

Dr. Soper called for complete eradi- 
cation—not mere control—of malaria. 

Some thirty million persons of the 
Americas still live in zones where no 
protection against malaria is being pro- 
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vided, the Board was informed by Dr. 
Carlos A. Alvarado, malaria consult- 
ant for WHO and its Regional Office in 
Washington. He estimated that a four- 
year eradication campaign “to put an 
end to malaria on the American con- 
tinent” could be financed for $40,- 
693,000. 

Milton Siegel, wuHo’s Assistant Di- 
rector-General for Administration and 
Finance, recalled that wHO’s Executive 
Board had recently adopted a resolu- 
tion asking the World Health Assem- 
bly, which will meet in Mexico City, 
beginning May 10, to request member 
governments to intensify nation wide 
campaigns so that the disease can be 
eradicated before malaria-bearing mos- 
quitoes become resistant to insecticides 
such as DDT. (See page 14) 


Status of Women 


Political rights of women, national- 
ity problems of married women, prog- 
ress made in achieving equal pay for 
equal work and educational opportuni- 
ties for women are among the main 
problems under review by the Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, 
whose ninth session opened at Head- 
quarters on March 14. 

Miss Minerva Bernardino, of the 
Dominican Republic, was unanimously 
reelected to a third term as Chairman 
of the Commission. 

Other officers elected were: First 
Vice-Chairman, Begum Anwar Ahmed, 
of Pakistan; Second Vice-Chairman, 
Mrs. Zofia Dembinska, of Poland, and 
Rapporteur, Mrs. Agda Rossel, of 
Sweden. 

The eighteen-member Commission 
is composed of representatives of Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Byelorussian S.S.R.., 
China, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
France, Haiti, Indonesia, Lebanon, 
Pakistan, Poland, Sweden, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia. 

The Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, originally prepared 
by the Commission and adopted by the 
General Assembly in December 1952 
has been signed by thirty-nine coun- 
tries and ratified or acceded to by nine- 
teen. Under this convention, women 
are entitled to vote, to be elected to 
public office and to hold public office 
and exercise public functions on equal 
terms with men, without discrimination. 

One of the matters which has long 
concerned the Commission is the prob- 
lem of conflicting national laws on the 
nationality status of women upon mar- 
riage. Last year the Commission pre- 
pared a text of a “draft convention on 
nationality of married women” de- 
signed to eliminate hardships to women 
who, by marrying or divorcing a man 
of another nationality, find themselves 
in the position of being stateless, of 


having two nationalities or of having 
lost their original nationality. This 
draft convention was circulated to 
governments for their comments and 
these comments will now come before 
the Commission. 

In the field of private law, the Com- 
mission is giving particular attention 
to the status of the wife during mar- 
riage, such as the limited authority of 
the mother over her children, the ex- 
clusion of the wife from choice of the 
family domicile and the restrictions 
imposed upon the right of the wife to 
administer her property and to engage 
in independent work. 

Seeking to promote equal rights for 
women in the economic field, the 
Commission has in the past adopted 
many recommendations on this sub- 
ject. At this session it is considering a 
report by the International Labor Or- 
ganization on the progress made in 
various countries towards implementa- 
tion of the 1Lo Convention and Rec- 
ommendation on Equal Remuneration 
for Work of Equal Value for Men and 
Women Workers. It will also have a 
report to the Secretary-General discus- 
sing the methods used in various coun- 
tries in campaigning for equal pay for 
equal work. 

Two aspects of the problem of eco- 
nomic opportunities available to wom- 
en will be singled out for discussion; 
employment of older women workers, 
described in a detailed report of the 
Secretary-General, and part-time em- 
ployment for women, dealt with in 
reports of the International Labor Of- 
fice and of the Secretary-General. 

UNESCO is presenting a report on 
access of women to education with 
specific reference to opportunities for 
girls in secondary education and the 
ILO is reporting on opportunities for 
women and girls with respect to ap- 
prenticeship. 

The Secretary-General reports on 
the technical assistance programs of 
the United Nations in relation to the 
status of women and on the action 
taken under a General Assembly reso- 
lution authorizing broadening the fields 
in which assistance may be rendered 
for the purpose of improving the status 
of women. 

The Commission’s Chairman, Miss 
Minerva Bernardino, of the Domini- 
can Republic, reports to the Commis- 
sion on proceedings relating to the 
status of women which took place in 
the Subcommission for the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities. 


Population 


The question of reorientation of the 
program of population studies, involv- 
ing both changes of emphasis and 


mode of operation, constitutes the 
major subject of discussions at the 
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eighth session of the Population Com- 
mission, which opened at Headquarters 
on March 14. 

Other important matters to be taken 
up in the course of an expected two- 
week session relate to possible action 
on the basis of findings of last sum- 
mer’s World Population Conference, 
and to plans for the preparation of 
standards of population censuses to be 
taken around 1960. 

The Population Commission, which 
meets every other year, is at present 
composed of the following fifteen 
countries: Argentina, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, China, Costa Rica, France, 
India, Iran, Sweden, Syria, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and 
United States. 

At the opening meeting of its current 
session the Commission elected J. T. 
Marshall, of Canada, Chairman, Jac- 
ques Mertens, of Belgium, Vice-Chair- 
man and Bernard Benjamin, of the 
United Kingdom, Rapporteur. 


Korea 


Five million board feet of lumber, 
purchased in the United States by the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency at a cost of $500,000, 
has been unloaded at the Korean ports 
of Inchon and Kunsan. The shipment 
will be used for home construction, 
rebuilding dock facilities, repairing 


and building classrooms and for the 
Agency’s program of constructing or- 
phanages and hospitals. . . . 


Ten new bulldozers, to be used in 
the construction of irrigation installa- 
tions, have been presented to Korean 
agricultural officials. Korean operators 
put the machines through their paces 
in an earth-moving demonstration dur- 
ing a ceremony held at Yong Dong 
Po, a Seoul suburb. 

Korea’s intricate irrigation system, 
centuries old, is of tremendous impor- 
tance to a country where seventy per 
cent of the people rely on agriculture 
for their livelihood. Neglect and bomb 
damage during the Korean fighting 
drastically reduced its efficiency and 
UNKRA has joined with the Govern- 
ment and the Korean Irrigation Asso- 
ciation Union in their ten-year pro- 
gram to restore and extend facilities 
for conserving and distributing mois- 
ture. The aim of the program is to 
bring under irrigation fifty-four per 
cent of the land not covered by the 
system. 


Palestine 


Pledges totaling $4,907,300 for the 
work of the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 
in the Near East in the current fiscal 
year were announced by nine govern- 
ments on February 24 at a meeting 
called by the General Assembly’s Ne- 
gotiating Committee for Extra-Budget- 
ary Funds. In addition, three pledges 
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totaling $125,000 were announced for 
the 1955-56 fiscal year. 


Bank 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development has made 
112 loans totaling $2,063,858,464 for 
use in thirty-six countries and terri- 
tories since it began operations in June 
1946. These figures are included in a 
summary of the Bank’s main activities 
from July 1, 1954 to January 31, 
1955, prepared for the use of the 
Economic and Social Council. 

Establishment of an Economic De- 
velopment Institute has been an- 
nounced by the Bank. It will be open 
to senior government officials from 
the Bank’s member countries. 

The Institute will serve as a staff 
college where participants will join in 
an intensive seminar on the formula- 
tion of development policies and the 
organization and administration of de- 
velopment programs. 

The Rockefeller Foundation and the 
Ford Foundation each have made 
available $85,000 toward the cost of 
operating the Institute during a two- 
year period beginning July 1, 1955. 
These funds represent half the esti- 
mated cost of operating the Institute 
during this period. The remaining cost 
will be met by the Bank. 

Detailed plans are now being drawn 
up for the curriculum of the Institute 
and selection of qualified participants 
for the first two seminars will begin 
shortly. Each seminar will be for a 
six-month period, the first to com- 
mence in January 1956 and the second 
in October 1956. The Institute will be 
located in or near Washington. 

The new Institute is designed to 
enable the participants to analyze the 
many and complex factors which enter 
into economic development and the 
interrelationship of these factors. 


Technical Assistance 


Dr. Francis Godwin, of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, is in Colombo to help in 
the establishment of the Ceylon Insti- 
tute of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, which he will serve as its first 
Director. The Institute will carry out 
research designed to develop new uses 
for Ceylon’s natural resources and im- 
provements in the production processes 
and equipment used in Ceylonese in- 
dustrial plants. 

The Government of Ceylon has in- 
troduced legislation establishing the 
Institute and providing one million 
rupees ($210,000) annually for the 
first five years to cover costs associated 
with its establishment. The United Na- 
tions Technical Assistance Administra- 
tion and the International Bank have 
jointly agreed to provide the Institute 
with the services of a director and 
another top-level executive, and the 


United Nations Technical Assistance 
Administration will assist in providing 
additional experts as necessary. 

The Institute will undertake research 
both for government agencies and for 
private enterprises and will offer confi- 
dential services to individual busi- 
nesses. It will charge for work per- 
formed and is intended to become 
self-sustaining after the initial costs of 
establishment have been met... . 

The Chief of Colombia’s Central 
Department for the Collection and 
Elaboration of Statistics, Bernardo 
Ruiz-Martinez, is in Nicaragua on a 
year’s mission for development of that 
country’s economic statistics. Mr. Ruiz- 
Martinez will act as advisor to the 
Nicaraguan Minister of Economy and 
to the Director-General of Statistics. . . . 

Wilburg Jiménez Castro, of Costa 
Rica, one of Latin America’s leading 
census experts, is in Uruguay on a 
year’s assignment, aiding in the organ- 
ization and administration of a new 
population census planned for the City 
of Montivideo. .. . 

Joseph Edward Stepanek, United 
States, and Einar Slatto, Norway, are 
in Burma advising on the industrial 
development of that country. Mr. 
Stepanek will advise the Ministry of 
Industry on the development of small, 
medium and large-scale industries. For 
this purpose, he will analyze tech- 
niques and methods, plant layout, the 
use of manpower and equipment, and 
all other factors in achieving efficient 
methods of manufacture of quality 
products at low cost. Mr. Slatto will 
make recommendations regarding the 
organization and financing of Burmese 
industries, the supply of raw materials 
and the marketing of manufactured 
goods. He will conduct studies for the 
purpose of relating Burma’s develop- 
ment to consumption possibilities and 
will advise the Government regarding 
the establishment of new industries 
and setting priorities for its long- 
range program... . 

Eugene B. Thomas, United States, is 
advising Israel on oil resources de- 
velopment, a matter of vital interest to 
to the new state. His special concern 
within that field is the seismic survey 
of Israel’s territory which is an essen- 
tial phase in the search for possible 
oil deposits. The latter are detected by 
the measurement of wave movements 
on a seismograph, following an explo- 
sion of dynamite in adjacent rocks. 


Power 


Detailed plans for the export and 
transmission of hydro-electric power 
from Yugoslavia to Austria, Italy and 
Western Germany have been worked 
out by public authorities in those four 
countries. 

A group of experts, appointed by 
the Economic Commission for Europe’s 
Committee on Electric Power to study 





the possibility conclude that it is “eco- 
nomically feasible to export consider- 
able quantities of electric power from 
Yugoslavia over long periods.” They 
also conclude that such exports could 
be concentrated during the winter 
months which is considered important 
because it is during these months that 
additional electric power is in greatest 
need in the importing countries. They 
based their conclusions on detailed 
considerations of sites and basic data 
for the works which might be con- 
structed in Yugoslavia, as well as on 
their study of import possibilities of 
the neighboring countries interested in 
the scheme. 

The size of the scheme is suggested 
by the fact that the program is 
planned to yield energy which would 
be equivalent, for example, to the 
total consumption of the Seine Depart- 
ment of France, which includes Paris 
and supplies power to five million in- 
habitants. It would be roughly equiva- 
lent to fifty per cent of the consump- 
tion of Bavaria, forty-five per cent of 
the consumption of Belgium, or thirty- 
five per cent of heavily-elecrified 
Switzerland. The scheme would cost 
more than $400 million. 


Refugees 


A report on the problem of Chinese 
Refugees in Hong Kong estimates that 
there are 385,000 Chinese political 
refugees, with an additional 282,000 
dependents, living in Hong Kong at 
the present time. 

The report was prepared for the 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees by Dr. Edvard Hambro, 
the former Registrar of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Although Dr. 
Hambro doubts whether these refu- 
gees fall within the terms of the man- 
date of the High Commissioner, he 
suggests “that these refugees are of 
international concern, and that it is 
inconsistent with the large measure of 
international interest in other groups 
of political refugees that this important 
group should fail to receive interna- 
tional assistance on account of a legal 
technicality.” Dr. Hambro, who pays 
tribute in his report to “the efficiency 
and generosity of the British adminis- 
tration” and “the fine qualities of the 
Chinese inhabitants,” suggests that a 
sum of $10 million might be required 
to help with the integration in Hong 
Kong of those refugees who could not 
emigrate either to Taiwan (Formosa) 
or elsewhere. 

Although the Government of Hong 
Kong and the private organizations in 
the Colony are facing the social prob- 
lem with energy and determination, 
“it seems unreasonable to expect that 
this small Colony should, by itself, be 
able to solve the enormous problems 
arising from the great influx of popu- 
lation in recent years.” 


“Should it be considered impractical 
to enlarge the mandate of the High 
Commissioner or to create a special 
organization in the same way as has 
been done in regard to the Arab refu- 
gees from Israel,” the report suggests 
that “an international appeal might 
perhaps be made for a relief fund.” 
It would seem impossible, concludes 
Dr. Hambro, “for the international 
community to ignore the fate of the 
Chinese refugees crowding the Colony 
of Hong Kong... . 

A five-member committee will make 
a yearly award of the “Nansen Medal” 
for distinguished services to refugees 
within the mandate of the United Na- 
tions High Commissioner for Refugees. 

The Nansen Medal is named after 
the late Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, a Norwe- 
gian explorer. He was the first League 
of Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees and gave his name to the 
“Nansen Passport,” the first travel 
document for stateless refugees. Dr. 
Nansen, who was awarded the Nobel 
peace prize in 1923, died in Oslo in 
1930. The medal will bear his portrait. 

Members of the Committee are Odd 
Nansen, son of the late Dr. Nansen, 
who was appointed by a royal decree 
of the Norwegian government on Jan- 
uary 7, 1955; Marcel Pilet-Golaz, a 


A LOOK 


The most modern and best equipped 
camp for Palestine refugees in Jordan 
now being built by the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, just outside 
Amman, the capital of Jordan, will be 
completed early this summer. It will 
house 1,300 families, totaling 6,000 
refugees, out of the almost 500,000 
now living in Jordan. The families 
have already been provisionally select- 
ed by UNRWA from among the refu- 
gees in and near Amman who are in 
need of shelter and who are not in- 
habitants of any of the many UNRWA 
camps. The new camp will have a 
community center to provide a focal 
point for camp life. Thanks to a gift 
from the Government of Pakistan, 
UNRWA will also be able to provide the 
camp with other community facilities, 
including a mosque, two schools, a 
recreation centre, a health clinic, a 
maternity centre, a milk distribution 
and supplementary feeding centre, and 
a sports ground. 

A growing role for the World Mete- 
orological Organization, newest spe- 
cialized agency of the United Nations, 
in helping the world keep ahead of 
the weather is foreseen by its Presi- 
dent, Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, Chief 
of the United States Weather Bureau 
in Washington, D.C. With almost four 
years of experience behind it, wMo 


former President of the Swiss Confed- 
eration, appointed by the Swiss Gov- 
ernment; the Secretary-General of the 
Council of Europe, Léon Marchal; the 
President of the Standing Conference 
of Voluntary Agencies Working for 
Refugees, Charles Jordan; and the 
High Commissioner, Dr. G. J. van 
Heuven Goedhart. 


AHEAD 


will be ready to taken on new assign- 
ments when its Congress holds its 
second session in Geneva beginning 
April 14. 

The Petroleum Committee of the 
International Labor Organization will 
meet in Caracas from April 25 through 
May 7. The Food and Agriculture’s 
Committee on Commodity Problems 
will hold its twenty-fifth session in 
Rome from May 23 through June 3. 
The Permanent Executive and Liaison 
Committee of the Universal Postal 
Union is meeting in Lugano from May 
2 through 14. 

The Council, the Executive Com- 
mittee and six Study Committees of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union will 
meet April 13 through 17 in Rome 
and will decide on the agenda of the 
next Inter-Parliamentary Conference. 
Topics for consideration include The 
Conditions of Peaceful Coexistence, 
Cultural Exchanges and Freedom of 
Movement as Means of International 
Rapprochement and the Possibility of 
Creating an International Health 
Service. 

The World Federation of United 
Nations Associations will organize two 
study sessions during the month. They 
are: a weekend course for foreign 
students in the Economic and Social 
Council on April 1 through 3 in New 
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York; its second seminar on human 
rights on April 11 through 16 in 
Geneva. 

The Council of the St. Joan’s Inter- 
national Social and Political Alliance 
will meet in London on April 23 
and 24. 

The Fourth General Assembly of 
the Inter-American Association of 
Broadcasters will open on April 9 in 
Lima, Peru. The next Council meeting 
of the International Gas Union will be 
held on April 18 and 19 in Stockholm. 

The Twelfth session of the Adminis- 
trative Council of the European Broad- 
casting Union will be held in Dublin 
and the next session of the Conference 
of Internationally Minded Schools will 
be held in Paris, both during April. 

The International Union of Biologi- 
cal Science will hold its Twelfth Gen- 
eral Assembly and a Symposium on 
Topics of International Concern in 
the Life Sciences in Rome on April 
12 through 15. 

The Tenth Congress of the Interna- 
tional Society of Urology will be held 
in April in Athens. 

Ihe International Planned Parent- 
hood Federation will hold its first 
western hemisphere conference on 
Population Problems and Family Plan- 
ning at San Juan, Puerto Rico on May 
12 through 15 


DRAFT CONVENTION 


A NEW draft convention aimed at 
4 facilitating the enforcement of 
arbitral awards made in the settlement 


of disputes arising out of business 
transactions between parties residing 
in different countries was formally ap- 
proved by a special committee of the 
Economic and Social Council on 
March 15. 

The need for the new convention, 
which it is believed will promote the 
development of international commer- 
cial activity, was first stressed by the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
on the grounds that the 1927 Geneva 
Convention on the subject no longer 
corresponded to the requirements of 
international trade because it stipulates 
that, to be enforceable, an award must 
conform not only to the agreement of 
the parties, but also to the national law 
governing the arbitral procedure. 

In a draft of its own, which served 
as a working paper for the Committee, 
the 1cc proposed in essence that arbi- 
tral awards be made enforceable if in 
conformity with the agreement of the 
parties. The icc also stressed the need 
for ensuring that an agreement to sub- 
mit disputes to arbitration was a valid 
one and that neither party could sub- 
sequently refuse to abide by it. 

[hese ideas have been embodied in 
the new draft adopted by the Commit- 
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The special committee planning the 
program for the celebration at San 
Francisco of the tenth anniversary of 
the United Nations continues to hold 
meetings at Headquarters from time to 
time. The celebration will open on 
June 26, the date the Charter was 
agreed to and signed. Members of the 
Assembly will meet in sessions under 
the Presidency of Dr. Eelco N. van 
Kleffens, the President of the ninth 


tee. It stipulates that the convention 
shall apply to the recognition and en- 
forcement of arbitral awards made in 
the territory of a state other than the 
state in which such awards are en- 
forced. It further stipulates that in the 
territories of any contracting state to 
which the convention applies, an arbi- 
tral award shall be recognized as bind- 
ing and shall be enforced in accord- 
ance with the rules of procedure of the 
territory where the award is enforced, 
provided that the parties named in the 
award have agreed to settle their differ- 
ences by means of arbitration, and 
that in the country where the award 
was made, this award has become final 
and operative. 

The draft then lists a number of 
specified circumstances when recogni- 
tion and enforcement of the award 
may be refused, as for example, if 
contrary to the public policy of the 
country where invoked, or if the basic 
rights of defense have not been re- 
spected. 

The draft also specifies thaat the 
convention shall not affect the validity 
of multilateral or bilateral agreements 
concerning the recognition and en- 
forcement of arbitral awards entered 
into by the contracting states. 

The draft contains a territorial ap- 
plication clause whereby a state may 


session of the Assembly. In this pic- 
ture, Elmer E. Robinson (center) the 
Mayor of San Francisco, who was at 
Headquarters to meet with the Special 
Committee, is shown with Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold (left), 
James Wadsworth, Deputy Representa- 
tive of the United States, Andrew Cor- 
dier, Executive Assistant to the Secre- 
tary-General and A. H. Clough, of the 
United Kingdom, (far right). 


ON ARBITRAL AWARDS 


declare that the convention shall ex- 
tend to all or any of the territories 
for which it is responsible for interna- 
tional relations. It also contains a 
federal clause whereby a non-military 
state shall, with respect to those arti- 
cles of the convention that come within 
the legislative jurisdiction of its con- 
Stituent states, provinces or cantons, 
bring such articles with a favorable 
recommendation to the 
these states. 


notice of 


The Committee, which is composed 
of Australia, Belgium, Ecuador, Egypt, 
India, Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R., was in session at 
Headquarters from March 1 to 15 
under the Chairmanship of A. H. 
Loomes, of Australia. 

The draft convention on the Recog- 
nition of Arbitral Awards Rendered 
Abroad was approved by a vote of 
seven to none, with the U.S.S.R. ab- 
staining. The draft convention will be 
sent to Member and non-Member 
states for their comments on the text 
and on the desirability of convening 
a conference to conclude such a con- 
vention. The comments will be sub- 
mitted to the twenty-second session of 
the Economic and Social Council in 
July 1956. 





FROM THE BOOKSHELF 2 


Norwegian Doctor Meets Indonesia 


YVIND THIIS-EVENSEN, a Norwegian 

doctor specializing in Industrial 
Hygiene, has written a fascinating 
book about his experiences as an In- 
ternational Labor Organization tech- 
nical assistance expert in Indonesia. 
His job was to organize Occupational 
Safety and Health Services in this new 
country with its 3,000 islands and one 
doctor per 60,000 inhabitants, and he 
writes with both humor and restraint 
about all the initial difficulties which 
he met. 

Evensen had to start at scratch, 
prepare his own working schedule and 
convince the people he was to help of 
the need to establish better conditions 
in industry. He succeeded in winning 
the confidence of the people with 
whom he worked, and very soon be- 
came deeply attached to them. The 
reader is struck by the author’s warm- 
hearted feelings for the Indonesian 
people, and suspects that a large meas- 
ure of Evensen’s success was due to 
his understanding of the need to build 


also emotional contact with those one 
wants to help. He quotes glaring ex- 
amples of the conception of hygiene 
in some factories he came across, but 
he also points to factories which have 
set their own standards, ideal also 
from a European point of view — 
factories which, as he says, have gone 
further in welfare and health services 
than one would dream of in his home 
country. 

With these factories as examples, 
and with the network of inspectorates 
and health centres which he helped 
to plan and create, there is good hope 
for a development towards a decent 
standard. 

In spite of all the difficulties he 
encountered, all disappointments and 
frustrations, the author is a strong 
believer in the usefulness of the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram. Amongst the many sceptics he 
met, and still meets, the majority actu- 
ally knew very little about what they 
were attacking. None should expect 


immediate results, many years of hard 
work lie ahead, but even during these 
first few years of Technical Assistance 
activities direct results have been 
measured. We should all work ac- 
tively, concludes Evensen, so that 
everyone will understand the signifi- 
cance of these United Nations activi- 
ties—the greatest “Magna Charta Hu- 
manitatis” in history. 

(“INDONESIA — OPPLEVD AV 
EN NORSK LEGE” (Indonesia — 
experienced by a Norwegian doctor). 
By Eyvind Thiis-Evensen. Published 
by Gyldendal Norsk Forlag, Oslo. 184 
pages, with many illustrations. Price: 
Norw. Kr. 23.50). 





SUGGESTED READING LIST 


The following United Nations publications, obtainable from all United Nations 


sales agents, are suggested as background information for the under-mentioned 
articles which appear in this issue of the UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT SCENE 

IN LATIN AMERICA 

Foreign Capital in Latin America, 
United Nations Sales No.: 1954. 
I1.G.4. Price: $1.75, 12/6, Sw.fr. 7 
(or equivalent). 


The Economic Growth of Twenty Re- 
publics. United Nations Sales No.: 
1954.1.7. Price 15¢, 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 
(or equivalent). 


International Aid in the Search for 
Development Funds. United Na- 
tions Sales No.: 1954.1.26. Price: 
15¢. 1/-, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or equivalent). 


STATISTICAL PICTURE OF 
THE MODERN WORLD 


Statistical Yearbook, 1945. Prepared 


by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations. United Nations Sales No.: 
1954.XVIIL5. Price: Clothbound, 
$7.50, 45/-, Sw.fr. 30 (or equiva- 
lent); paperbound, $6.00, 40/-, 
Sw.fr. 24 (or equivalent). 


THE ROLE OF INDUSTRY IN 
SPEEDING ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Processes and Problems of Industrial- 
ization in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries. United Nations Sales No.: 
1955.I1.B.1. Price: $1.50, 11/-, 
Sw.fr. 6.00 (or equivalent). 


Pooling Skills for Economic Progress. 
United Nations Sales No.: 1953.1.29. 
Price: 15¢, 1/, Sw.fr. 0.50 (or 
equivalentt). 


International Aid in Search for Devel- 
opment Funds (see above). 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs (Eco- 
nomic and Social Council) — An- 
nual Summary of Laws and Regu- 
lations Relating to the Control of 
Narcotics—1953. 


Trusteeship—Tanganyika, its Present 
and its Future (United Nations Pub- 
lications 1952—1—28) Price: 15¢. 


A Sacred Trust—The Work of the 
United Nations for Dependent Peo- 
ples. Sales No.: 1953. 1.42. Price: 
15¢. 1/- Sw.fr. 0.50 (or equivalent). 





New Series of Film 
Showings Inaugurated 


A NEW program to acquaint the 

public with the activities of the 
United Nations through the use of 
United Nations films has been inaugu- 
rated at Headquarters by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information. 

A one-hour program, entitled “In- 
troduction to the United Nations,” it 
is designed to give more than 1,000 
of the 3,000 to 4,000 daily visitors 
to Headquarters an opportunity to 
learn more about the aims, structure 
and work of the Organization. The 
program consists of a thirty-minute 
lecture and question period conducted 
by the United Nations Visitors’ Serv- 
ice, and a twenty-minute showing of 
United Nations films. 

The films are changed each month. 
Showing in March, for instance, were 
“Report from the Philippines—Social 
Progress,” the story of Philippine ef- 
forts to raise health and educational 
standards with the assistance of the 
World Health Organization and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and “A 
New Future for Somaliland,” dealing 
with the preparation of that territory 
for independence by 1960. 

Open to all visitors without charge, 
the program is given in one of the 
conference rooms which has been 


specially reserved for the purpose each 
weekday (except for those times when 
the room is in use for United Nations 
meetings), and every weekend and 
holiday except Christmas and New 
Year’s Day. Monday through Friday, 
the program will run continuously be- 
tween 11 a.m. and 4 p.m.; on Satur- 
days between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m.; and 
on Sundays between 12 noon and 
5 p.m. 

A steadily growing audience for this 
program testifies to the popularity of 
the film as a medium of information. 





is the official publication of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization giving an account of 
the activities of this Specialized Agency of the 
United Nations for the promotion of international 
aviation, and also featuring aeronautical articles 


of international interest. 


Published in separate English, French and 
Spanish editions: ICAO Bulletin, Bulletin de 
POACI and Boletin de la OACI. Subscription: 
2.00 (Canadian) per year. May be ordered di- 
rect from Montreal Headquarters or through any 


one of the following: 


Her Majesty’s Stationery 


ICAO Representative, Office, 


European and African 


office, 


P.O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1, 


60 bis, Avenue d’Jéna, England. 


Paris (16e), France. 
700 French francs 


ICAO Representative, 
South American Office, 


Apartado 680, 
Lima, Peri. 


39.50 Peruvian soles 


14/- British sterling or 
Irish currency 


ICAO Representative, 
Middle East Office, 
Wadie Saad Building, 
Sharia Salah el Dine, 
Zamalek, Cairo, Egypt. 
0.700 Egyptian pounds 


ICAO Representative, 

Far East and Pacific 
Office, 

Sala Santitham, 
Rajadamnoen Ave., 

Bangkok, Thailand. 

40 Thai bahts 


Oxford Book and 
Stationery Company, 

Scindia House, 

New Delhi, India. 

10-0-0 Indian rupees 


Payment may be also made in any 

currency convertible into the above. 

International Civil Aviation 
Organization 

International Aviation Building 

Montreal, Canada 





SALES AGENTS FOR UNITED NATIONS PUBLICATIONS 


ARGENTINA 

Editorial Sudamericana S.A., 
Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA 

H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney, and 
90 Queen St., Melbourne. 
Melbourne University Press, 
Victoria. 

AUSTRIA (see end of list) 
BELGIUM 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75, boulevard Adolphe- 
Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA 

Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 
BRAZIL 

Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and 
Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, Toronto. 
Periodica, Inc., 5112 Ave. Papineau, Montreal. 
CEYLON 

Lake House Bookshop, The Associated News- 
papers of Ceylon, Ltd., P.O. Box 244, Colombo. 
CHILE 

Libreria Ivens, moneda 822, Santiago. 
Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, Santiago. 
CHINA 

The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chung King 
Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 

The Commercial Press Ltd., 170 Liu Li Chang, 
Peking. 

COLOMBIA 

Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

Libreria Buchholz Galeria, Bogota 

COSTA RICA 

Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 
CUBA 

La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Ndérodni Trida 9, 
Praha 1. 

DENMARK 

Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Koben- 
havn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 

ECUADOR 

Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 
EGYPT 

Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 Sh. 
Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR 

Manvel Navas y Cia., la. Avenida sur 37, San 
Salvador. 

FINLAND 

Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hel- 
sinki. 

FRANCE 

Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 
GERMANY (see end of list) 

GREECE 

“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitution, 
Athénes. 


Alsina 500, 


Carlton N.3, 


GUATEMALA 

Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a. Avenida sur 28, 
Guatemala. 

HAITI 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Port-au-Prince. 
HONDURAS 

Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG 

The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, 
Kowloon. 

ICELAND 

Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H. F., 
Austurstraeti 18, Reykjavik. 

INDIA 

Oxford Book & Stationery Co., New Delhi and 
Calcutta. 

P. Varadachary & Co. Madras. 

INDONESIA 
Pembangunan, Ltd., 
Djakarta. 

IRAN 

Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Teheran. 

IRAQ 

Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL 

Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, 
Tel-Aviv. 

ITALY 

Libreria Commissionaria Sansoni, Via Gina 
Capponi 26, Firenze. 

JAPAN (see end of list) 


LEBANON 

Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA 

J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG 

Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO 

Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, 
México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS 

N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND 

United Nations Association of New Zealand, 
C.P.0. 1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 
7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN 

Thomas & Thomas, Karachi. 

Publishers United Ltd., Lahore. 

The Pakistan Cooperative Book Society, Chitta- 
gong and Dacca (East Pakistan). 

PANAMA 

José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 
PARAGUAY 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU 

Libreria Internacional del Perd, S.A., Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Gunung Sahari 84, 


PHILIPPINES 

Alemar’s Book Store, 
Manila. 

PORTUGAL 

Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 
SINGAPORE 

The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, 
Collyer Quay. 

SPAIN (see end of list) 

SWEDEN 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl. Hovbokhandel A-B, Freds- 
gatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve. 

Hans Rounhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 
SYRIA 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Rood, Wat 
Tuk, Bangkok. 

TURKEY 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istikla Caddesi, Beyoglu, 
Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd., Box 724, 
Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM 

H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, 
S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27, N.Y. 

URUGUAY 

Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H D’Elia, 
Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 
VENEZUELA 

Libreria del Este, Av. Miranda, No. 52, Edf. 
Goalipan, Caracas. 

VIET-NAM 

Papeterie-Librairie Novuvelle, 
Boite postale 283, Saigon. 
YUGOSLAVIA 

Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska 
Terazije 27-11, Beograd. 

Cankarjeva Zalozba, Ljubljana, Slovenia. 


749 Rizol 


Avenue, 


Albert Portail, 


Knijiga, 





United Nations publications can also be ob- 
tained from the following firms: 

AUSTRIA 

B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., Graben 31, Wien, 1. 


GERMANY 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin— 
Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Gereonstrasse 25-29, Koln 
(22c). 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 
JAPAN 

Maruzen Company, lLtd., 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo. 

SPAIN 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad, Barce- 
lona. 
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Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent fo: Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, 


New York, U.S.A.; or Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 
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Crisis in Fight Against Malaria 


As mosquitos develop resistance to insecticides, elimi- 
nation may become a “now or never” task. By the 
chief of WHO’s malaria section. 


Help for the Andean Indians 


Technical assistance aids three governments in improv- 
ing the lot of the altiplano peoples. 


OG Mrcthelaccmaneles Turkey 


An ILO expert writes of the engineers and foremen who 
are studying industrial methods in the plants of four 
Western European countries. 


Illicit Trathe in Narcotics 


Reports to be reviewed by the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs disclose that a serious problem remains despite 
half a century of effort. 


Industry and Economic Progress 


Its role in speeding development of the less-developed 
lands is subject of a United Nations study. 


Improving India’s wool production . . . FAo and better 

poultry for the Middle and Far East . . . The foreign 

investment scene in Latin America . . . The News in 

Review . . . A Look Ahead . . . Suggested Reading List 
. The Bookshelf . . . The Projection Room. 


FORTHCOMING 


The Trusteeship Council’s debate and recommendations 
on Tanganyika, together with an article on the Visiting 
Mission’s report on Ruanda-Urundi. 





